TRI\K 


land 
of  the 


Matterhorn 


en  vente 


Coca-Cola  glace” 


In  Switzerland,  where  winter 
V  ^  sports  are  part  of  national 


^  •  life,  Coca-Cola  awaits  the  sportsman 

at  scores  of  Alpine  refectories.  Like  thirst,  Coca-Cola 
knows  no  season.  It’s  a  favorite,  summer  or 
winter — in  Alps  or  Alleghenies,  with 
those  zestful  people  who,  when  they  play, 
like  to  play  refreshed. 


Reprints  of  the  picture  in  this  aduertieement,  without  the  advert 
’.ising  text,  for  use  in  your  classroom  will  be  sent  free  upon 
•truest.  Address  The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 


COPYRIGHT  l»0,  THE  COCA-COLA  COMf» 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  .^1 


Hmdid 


Macadam  and  asphalt— dependable  road- 
building  materials— are  prmlucts  of  coal  tar. 


White-hot  coke,  vital  ingredient  of  iron  and 
steel,  is  coal  baked  in  an  oven. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Automobile  manufacture  needs  coal  every  step 
of  the  way— close  to  30  million  tons  a  year. 


We  even  "walk”  on  coal— for  leather  manufac¬ 
ture  takes  ulinost  1  million  tons  of  coal  yearly. 


It’s  easy  to  loam  about  cool !  Especially  when 
students  have  copies  of  the  fascinating  illustrated 
booklet  we’ve  prepared  on  cxnil  mining.  It’s  called 
“a  nowN-To-EARTii  picTi  HE  OK  coal”— and  it’s 
free.  Use  the  coupon  to  get  your  specimen  copy. 


BITUMINOUS  ty  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Assocution 

WASHINGTON  S,  D.  C. 


Even  if  you  never  buy  a  single 
lump  of  coal,  you  probably 
“used”  vour  share  this  week— 
about  127  pounds! 

Tliat’s  because  evert/one  uses 
coal— every  day  of  the  year.  Your 
clothing  is  made  of  textiles, 
which  depend  upon  coal 
throughout  every  .step  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Chances  are  your  food, 
whether  canned  or  fresh,  is  proc¬ 
essed  and  transported  b\’  coal 
power.  Electricity  to  light  home 
and  school,  steel  for  automobiles 
and  bus.ses,  pap<*r,  drugs,  dairy 
products,  alninimim— all  these 
things  and  many  more  dep<Mid 
on  coal  for  low-cost  heat,  power 
and  electricity. 

This  year,  .Americans  will  use 
about  .5(X).000.00()  tons  of  coal— 
about  6,600  pounds  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country.  .'\nd  it's  good  to  know 
that  .\merica  is  blessed  with  \’ir- 
tuallv  unlimited  reserves  of  coal 
—the  counlrv’s  most  dependable 
and  plentiful  source  of  power. 


Bltuminouf  Cool  ln*titut«,  Idwc.  D«pt.  R 
Southern  Building,  Wofhingten  $,  D.C 

Please  send  me  mv  free  copy  of 
“A  DowN-Tf>-EAirru  PicrruiiE  ok  Coal.’’ 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 

Name  _ _ _ 


City 

Position  or  Grade 
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TOOLS”... FOR  BETTER  TEACHING 


^00  «at^  blower  cooled 
Bnitfont  proie<*<on  'or 
church,  ichooi  ond  indutfriol 
ut«*  AC  onty;  proiecfor 

$98  50.  Cost-  $»0.00 


>  »»ar*,  b/o»ef  cootea  fc 
rge  classrooff  of'd  churc^ 
Lie  AC  only,  protector 
$n9  so.  Cose  $11.00 


300  watt,  improved  ^ 

convection  cooling.  For 
tmoll  ond  medium  sued  ^ 

groups.  AC  DC,  proiector 

$82  so,  Caie  $8.50  . 


QUALITY-ENGINEERED  FEATURES 
OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR  SERIES 


ALL  YOUR  AUDIO-VISUAL  NEEDS 


•  1000 


1000  -O’*  blower  cooled 

Mee's  e*ery  reouirement 
for  filmstrip  ond  2  ■2“  s'  de 
protection  Carry  ng 
cose  hciwded  AC  only, 

V*  $175  00  AC  DC  $195  00 


BRAND  NEW 


a  new, optical  system  that  is  precision 
ground,  polished  and  coated; 
anastigmat  5  *  f  3.5  Wocoted  lens. 


Unrivalled  Illumination:  Sharp  delineation  of  image  over  entire  screen 


Bu 

Ce 


THE  WORLD’S 
FINEST  LIBRARY  OP 
FILMSTRIPS 


area  •  More  lumens  per  lamp  watt  •  Assured  evenness  of  light  distribution 
•  Positive  Film  Protection:  Receding  glass  aperture  plates  prevent  film 
scratching  and  hold  film  firmly  in  focus  *  Cooler  operation  through 
multidirectional  blower 


Ca 

Ml 

Ca 

Mi 

Cu 


AND  COLOR  SLIDES 


9  Greater  Operating  late:  Automatic  film  take-up  *  Improved  tilt 


I  J.I 


v» 


Well-integrated,  audio-visual  teaching 
material  arranged  by  basic  curriculum 
units  and  grade  levels.  Literature  and 
Language  Arts,-  Social  Studies; 
Sciences;  Mathematics;  Health  and 
Physical  Education;  Vocations;  Fine 
Arts;  Sound  Strips  (Music,  Geography, 


adjustment  *  Semi-automatic  slide  changer  •  Identical  operating 
technique  on  all  four  models 

Plus:  Positive,  adjustable  locking  head  *  Simple  filmstrip  —  2x2  slide 
interchange  *  Safety  switch  *  Rugged  construction  *  Adapted  for 
newest  in  classroom  instruction  through  accessory  attachments  — 
Micro-Beam,  Speed-i-o-scope  (Tachistoscope)  and  Speed-i-o-slides 


etc.)  Special  filmstrips  and  slides 
for  religious  education.  See  your 
Audio-Visual  dealer  for  demonstration 
and  information. 

•3*.  4*,  7*  Of  ?*  loni  iBor  bo  ordorod  Mporotoly. 
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PUBLICATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES  —  The  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  is  published  ten  times  a  year— on  the  first  of  each  month  from  September 
to  June — by  the  New  Jersey  Eklucation  Association.  The  Office  of  Pubiication  is 
Hudson  Dispatch,  4M  •  S8th  Street,  Union  City,  N.  J.  The  Editoriai  Office  is  the 
Stacy>Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  9179.  Entered  as  second 
class  msUI  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in 
Para.  4.  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  192S. 

MEMBERSHIP  —  The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  91.00,  $2.00,  or  $5.00  entitles  a 
member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership  fee 
is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $2.00  per  year.  Single 
copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
involving  tenure  are  Invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Dr.  W.  Oeorge  Hayward, 
Elmwood  School.  SUuit  Orange. 


NEA  Director  —  Eric  Groezincer 
County  Superintendent,  Flemington 


"This  new  series  constitutes  the  most  forward  step 

in  music  education  in  many  years."  ...  "H  really  W 

is  a  find."  .  .  .  "The  books  are  jewels."  .  .  .  ^  /'«.  ■» 

"All  my  teachers  want  copies." 

OUR  SINGING  WORLD  Vl^ 
Pills  —  Glenn  —  Walers  1  f 


BOOKS  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  GRADE  FOUR 


RECORDS  FOR  GRADE  ONE  AND  GRADE  TWO 


Karh  day  hifjh  praise  reaches  us  for  this  new  music  series  which  features  the 
developmental  approach.  Colorful  books  now  ready  include:  The  Kinder- 
fiarlen  hook;  The  First  Grade  hook;  Singing  As  We  Play  and  Singing  All 
the  Day  (2  Primers i;  Singing  On  Our  Way  (Grade  2);  Singing  and 
Khyming  (Grade  .3 1  ;  Singing  Every  Day  (Grade  4) .  Teaching  suggestions 
and  piano  accompaniments  available. 

Two  albums  of  four  10'  records  each  for  The  First  Grade  hook,  and  one 
album  of  four  10"  records  for  Singing  On  Our  Way. 

For  more  information  send  for  circular  No.  706  and  monograph  No.  SO-S. 
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COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  11 


Small  Wonder  •  •  • 
mcaainf  her 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 


Some  New  Books 


Guidance  Services  in  Smaller  Schools. 
Clifford  P.  Froehlich.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Inc.  $3.75. 

Exploring  Literary  Trails.  Brewton- 
Lemon-Sharp-Abney.  High  School 
Grades.  Laidlaw  Brothers.  $3.00. 
Expanding  Literary  Interests.  Brewton- 
Lemon-Wellons-Abney.  Laidlaw 
Brothers.  $2.92. 

Kenilworth.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Adapted 
by  Cooper  and  Fri.sius.  Globe  Book 
Company.  $1.29. 

Fostering  Mental  Health  in  Our  Schools. 
1950  Yearbook,  Association  for  Super¬ 
vision  and  Curriculum  Development, 
NEA.  $3.00. 

The  ^ucational  System  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Elizabeth  Moos.  National 
Council  of  American-Soviet  Friend¬ 
ship.  25<. 

Counseling  Adolescents.  Hamrin-Paul- 
son.  Science  Research  Associates. 
$3.50. 

You  and  Your  Community.  L.  J.  O’¬ 
Rourke.  Revised  edition.  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company.  $3.00. 

Machine  Shop  Theory  and  Practice. 
Workbook  on  Machine  Shop  Theory 
and  Practice.  Wagener-Arthur.  Re¬ 
vised  editions.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  $2.80  and  $1.96. 

Moby  Dick.  Herman  Melville.  Adapted 
by  Glenn  Holder.  Globe  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  $1.72. 

Tales  Worth  Retelling.  Adapted  and 
edited  by  Herzl  Fife.  Giobe  Book 
Company.  $1.72. 

Our  Standard  of  Living.  A  First  Course 
in  Economics.  Charies  H.  Scherf. 
Globe  Book  Company.  $2.84. 


BuUding  Our  Town.  Moore-Lcwii. 
Painter-Carpenter.  Primary  Gradu 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $2.00. 

Cursive  Basic  Handwriting.  Books  Four 
Five,  and  Six.  Stone-Smalley.  Middit 
Grades.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  48( 
each. 

Your  Human  Rights.  ’The  Univeral 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  Pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  United  Nations.  Ellne 
Publishers,  Inc.,  151  East  10th  St. 
New  York  3,  N.  Y.  25t. 

Freehand  Drawing  Manual.  A.  Reid 
Winsey.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  $3.75. 

Language  for  Dally  Use.  Foley-Connell- 
Garnett.  Grade  Eight.  World  Book 
Company.  $1.92. 

Cross-Country.  Geography  for  Childret. 
Hanna-Kohn.  Fourth  Grade.  Scott 
Foresman  and  Company.  $2.20. 

Manual  for  Teaching  Trails  to  Treasun 
(V). 

Manual  for  Teaching  Wings  to  Adves- 
ture  (VI).  Ginn  and  Company,  list 
price.  Grade  V,  92^. 

Studies  to  Accompany  Writers  h 
America.  Hook-Stevens. 

StUfUes  to  Accompany  Within  tht 
Americas.  Bassett-Hook.  Workbooki 
to  accompany  Collette-Cross-Stauffer- 
Hook  anthologies  for  high  schooit 
Ginn  and  Company.  80f  each. 

Silas  Mamer.  Adapted  by  Greenawalt- 
Benscoter.  Laidlaw  Brothers.  $1.52 
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So  small,  they're  convenient  os  a 
compact ...  so  wonderful,  they're 
spendable  like  cosh  wherever 
she  goes.  And  so  safe  too,  if  lost 
or  stolen  they  ore  promptly  re¬ 
funded.  Small  wonder  she  would 
not  be  without  them.  In  denomi¬ 
nations  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and 
$100.  Cost  75<  for  each  $100. 
Buy  them  at  your  bank  before 
you  leave! 


NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 


TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

BACKED  BY 

THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
OF  NEW  YORK 

iif-  'Hir/f  i 

M«nb*r  Fcdml  Dvpcxlt  Insurance  Carporatton 
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Hjo  uiie  wants  inflation  that  silly  spiral  of  rising  prices  which  produce  higher 
wages,  which  result  in  rising  prices,  which  make  further  wage  boosts  inevi¬ 
table.  It  seems  obvious  however,  that  such  a  cycle  may  be  just  over  the  horizon 
if  it  is  not  already  here.  Living  costs  have  already  shown  a  three  percent  rise, 
and  rearmament  orders  have  barely  been  placed.  Our  Association  cannot  sit 
quietly  by  and  ignore  the  teachers’  interests  under  these  conditions. 

As  a  group.  New  Jersey  teachers  are  in  just  about  the  same  economic 
position  they  were  in  a  decade  ago.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  average 
teachers’  salary  today — in  terms  of  1939  dollars-  is  $2011;  the  actual  average 
salary  in  New  Jersey  in  1939  was  $2080.  If  the  cost  of  living  continues  to 
rise,  teachers  will  find  themselves  at  a  greater  and  greater  economic  disadvantage. 

Our  concern  is  not  wholly  selfish.  A  similar  situation  in  the  1940’s  resulted 
in  a  tremendous  teacher  shortage,  in  .declining  teacher  standards,  in  oversize 
classes,  in  educational  injustice  to  thousands  of  boys  and  girls.  Today  the 
situation  is  more  serious,  since  there  are  many  many  more  boys  and  girls. 

It  is  also  more  acute  in  New  Jersey  because  our  State  failed  during  the 
1940’s  to  meet  its  school  finance  problems  on  a  state-wide  basis.  The  minor 
achievements  of  the  Pascoe  and  Armstrong  state  aid  plans  barely  brought  our 
State  to  the  point  which  other  states  had  reached  long  before. 

Faced  with  these  realities.  New  Jersey  teachers  will  sincerely  hope  that  the 
signs  are  wrung-  that  the  national  commitments  of  the  next  few  years  can  be 
met  without  a  second  great  upset  of  our  whole  economic  system.  They  will 
sympathize  with  and  support  every  effort  of  government  to  control  prices  and 
allocate  fairly  available  non-defense  goods. 

They  will  he  foolish,  indeed,  however,  if  they  stop  there. 

Already  there  are  signs  that  teachers  throughout  the  state  are  expressing 
dissatisfaction  with  existing  salary  schedules,  and  are  formulating  new  requests 
for  increases.  Appeals  for  NJEA  field  help  on  salary  problems  are  far  more 
numerous  this  year  than  on  a  corresponding  date  a  year  ago;  in  fact,  they  recall 
some  of  our  busiest  days. 

Teachers  are  debating  whether  or  not  we  should  ask  to  have  the  bonus 
legislation  repassed  when  the  1951  Legislature  convenes.  The  bonus  law  is 
scheduled  to  die  on  December  31  this  year.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  argument. 
Some  teachers  contend  that  the  bonus  was  wrongly  used — that  it  took  the  place 
of  deserved  regular  salary  increases.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  hardly  a 
community  in  which  the  bonus  did  not  eventually  become  regular  salary;  boards 
of  education  had  in  the  bonus  law  independent  fiscal  authority  for  meeting 
emergencies;  and  even  this  year  it  is  resulting  in  greater  cash  payments  to  some 
teachers  than  they  would  otherwise  receive. 

Another  sharp  rise  in  prices  and  wages  will  certainly  intensify  present 
problems  <»f  “annuity-j)ension  differences”  in  our  retirement  system.  This  makes 
it  more  imperative  that  in  the  near  future,  we  go  beyond  our  modest  (A-286) 
achievement  of  last  year  toward  a  lasting  teacher-state  agreement  on  retirement 
liberalization. 

These  are  only  a  few  aspects  of  the  problems  which  inflation  can  bring. 
Everyone  of  them  demands'  a  strong,  alert  state  teachers’  organization  for  a 
satisfactory  solution.  As  a  new  Association  year  gets  under  way  following  our 
Annual  Convention,  1  hope  we  can  all  give  the  NJEA  the  kind  of  support — 
through  b«)th  100  |)ercent  membership  and  through  united  action — that  will 
hold  and  if  possible  inq)rove  the  |H>sition  of  education  in  New  Jersey. 

President. 
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PooK  Miss  Thikdcradi-:  was  propped 
up  in  bed.  surrounded  by  fladi 


I  up  in  bed.  surrounded  by  fladi 
cards,  readers,  and  pictures,  trying  to 
plan  a  constructive  day  for  her 
problem-child,  Harry.  But  when  sht 
looked  up  suddenly,  there  was  Harry, 
and  they  were  standing  in  front  of  i 
great  hall  marked  READ  OR  ELSE. 

This  might  be  a  place  to  get  help, 
and  she  took  Harry’s  free  hand  as  they 
walked  through  the  door.  His  other 
hand  clutched  his  beloved  railroad 
engine  which  he  carried  everywhere 
with  him,  even  in  school. 

A  great  conveyor  belt  swooped 
Harry  up.  and  Miss  Thirdgrade  ran 
alongside  until  it  stopped  at  a  large 
table  marked  First  Try.  The  teacher 
behind  the  desk  began  to  hold  up  cards 
for  Harry  to  read; 


tFlll 


T  for  Tasmania 
R  for  Rangoon 
Y  for  Yak 


for  Tonga-bean 
for  Octennial 


R  for  Rondeau 
E  for  Endocyst 
A  for  Asperse 
D  for  Dehumanize 


“Failure,”  she  shouted,  ignoring 
Miss  Thirdgrade’s  meek  protests  about 
difficult  vocabulary;  “On  to  the  next 
class.” 

The  conveyor  stopped  in  front  of  a 
platform,  Harry  was  handed  a  book  ol 
famous  speeches  and  told  to  makr 
plenty  of  gestures  as  he  read  the  works 
of  the  Great  Patriot.  “Nuts,”  said 
Harry,  “I  don’t  know  what  it  is  all 
about.”  This  enraged  the  second  tor 
mentor,  and  she  started  the  conveyor 
belt  again. 

The  next  stop  brought  them  face  to 
face  with  a  teacher  with  a  finger  to  her 
lips  and  a  flash  card  which  read.  Silence 
is  the  method.  Do  only  what  the  flask 
card  tells  you.  Then  came  a  rush  of 
cards: 


SIT  DOWN 

OPEN  YOUR  BOOK 

LINE  UP  FOR  RECESS 


Miss  Thirdgrade  herself  wrote  “Nuts," 


I 
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By  MRS.  DOROTHY  C.  BURDICK 

Haworth 


.  and  HIRKY  who  RESISTED  READING 


un  a  Hash  card  and  started  the  conveyor 
belt. 

On  and  on  they  went.  They  tried 
Reading  and  Writing,  Writing  and 
Reading.  Reviewing.  Drilling.  Skim¬ 
ming,  Phonics.  Memorizing.  Harry 
failed  them  all.  Finally  they  arrived  at 
the  last  table. 

Here  the  great  Dr.  Skruluce  of 
Colossus  University  rose  and  b^gan  to 
lecture.  “My  methods  are  the  latest.’’ 
he  told  Miss  Thirdgrade.  “You  wouldn’t 
be  seen  in  last  year’s  hat,  would  you?” 

The  good  Doctor  had  a  machine. 
Words  flashed  on  a  screen  with  different 
rclored  lights  for  different  length 
words.  Bells  rang  for  errors.  A  little 
ball  bounced  along  for  the  rate  of  speed. 
If  a  child  hesitated,  a  picture  of  the 
word  lit  up  a  nearby  television  set.  An 
electric  wire  fastened  to  the  child’s 
wrist  sent  currents  of  electricity  to  speed 
up  his  brain  waves.  “Bring  Harry 
here,”  he  said.  But  Harry  was  gone. 

Miss  Thirdgrade  finally  found  him 
way  up  on  an  old  disused  balcony. 
He  was  surrounded  by  dozens  of  elec¬ 
tric  trains  all  tooting  and  puffing 
smoke ;  gates  were  operating,  bells  were 
ringing,  and  there  sat  Harry  reading 
an  enormous  book  filled  with  illus¬ 
trations  on  how  to  run  a  railroad,  and 
shouting  it  all  very  happily  to  her. 
Speeds  on  the  curves,  amounts  of  pres¬ 
sure  to  produce  the  speeds,  tensile 
strength  of  bridges:  he  so  confused  her 
with  the  unfamiliar  vocabulary  that 
she  stood  stock  still  right  in  front  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Chief. 

It  struck  her  with  a  dull  thud,  and 
there  she  was  on  the  floor  of  her  own 
bedroom  shaking  with  fright.  So  she 
I'limbed  into  bed  again  and  thought 
about  it  for  a  very  long  time. 

Tomorrow  she  would  go  to  school 
early,  get  that  new  book  from  the 
library  all  about  trains,  and  that  would 
be  Harry’s  textbook. 

P.S.  He  read  happily  ever  after. 
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Ifovernnient  and  Edu€*ation 


A  Thoughtful  Weighing  of  the  Desirable  Relations 
Between  Legislators,  Politicians  and  the  Schools 

By  C.  Delf  ITT  BOI\EY* 

East  Orange 


There  is  a  move  by  some  educators 
to  remove  education  from  direct 
governmental  control.  Those  who 
sponsor  this  movement  desire  to  make 
education  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  but  not  controlled  directly  b) 
that  will.  The  desire  of  the  people, 
according  to  this  source,  should  be 
expressed  through  a  board.  Once  the 
machinery  for  educating  has  been 
established,  the  job  of  educating  is  a 
professional  one.  Educators  and  this 
lay  board  will  listen  to  the  voices  of 
the  people  and  the  legislative  halls,  but 
they  are  to  be  given  a  free  hand  to 
incorporate  into  the  school  program 
what  they  think  is  right. 

This  movement  as  we  see  it  today 
stems  from  several  sources.  Some  of 
the  UNESCO  delegates  returning  from 
the  recent  Florence  meeting  complain¬ 
ed  that  the  State  Department  over¬ 
burdened  them  with  directives.  These 
delegates  are  asking  for  uninstructed 
representation  on  this  international 
body.  We  are  informed  by  reports 
from  the  educators  who  worked  on  the 
Hoover  Committee,  by  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  and  several  state 
organizations  that  it  would  be  better  if 
education  were  taken  from  the  direct 
jurisdiction  of  the  national,  state  and 
local  governments.  It  is  claimed  that 
these  governments  are  ill  prepared  to 
direct  education,  primarily  because 
they  are  partisan  governments;  there¬ 
fore.  their  activities  are  tainted  with 
partisan  politics.  A  board  which  is 
designated  as  non-partisan  is  favored: 
it  must  he  independent  of  government. 

.STILL  PEOPLE’S  SI'HOOL 

On  the  surface  such  movements 
might  be  viewed  with  alarm  by  people 
who  fear  that  education  is  being  taken 
away  from  the  people.  There  is  really 
little  justification  for  that  attitude. 
Those  who  pay  the  fiddler  will  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  call  the  tune.  Furthermore, 
the  movement  has  not  at  present  reach¬ 
ed  the  grass  root  stages.  No  teacher 
has  written  her  c»mgressman  on  this 


•  Dr.  Boney  is  an  elementary  principal  in 
East  Oranae,  a  former  head  of  the  elementary 
principals'  association,  and  a  teacher  of 
numerous  university  courses  in  elementary 
edu<-ation. 
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subject.  Not  even  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  recommendation  for 
complete  independence  of  the  local 
school  system  from  the  city  govern¬ 
ments  has  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  superintendents  who  were  ques¬ 
tioned. 

But  there  are  grave  dangers  that  edu¬ 
cators  will  expend  their  labors  upon 
matters  of  questionable  worth.  During 
the  past  generation  there  has  been 
much  talk  in  educational  circles  for  a 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  with  cabinet  status.  This  eame 
to  naught,  for  the  common  man  could 
not  see  the  sense  of  that,  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  supposedly  had  a  hands-off 
policy  regarding  education.  Now’  the 
Allen  report  would  have  us  work  for  a 
national  Board  of  Education  without 
modifying  the  present  policy  of  Federal 
Governmental  relations  with  the  public 
school.  There  is  little  wonder  that  the 
Hoover  Committee  gave  no  attention  to 
the  works  of  its  educators.  Of  course, 
these  educators  would  have  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Education  hand  down 
a  national  policy  relative  to  education. 
But  is  this  not  the  work  of  a  larger 
body  politic? 

EDUCATION:  END  OR  MEANS 

Ordinarily  the  nature  of  this  move¬ 
ment  would  lead  one  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion:  is  education  an  end  or  a  means? 
But  its  sponsors  would  not  question 
the  pretty  w’ell  established  fact  that 
education  is  a  means.  Indeed  some 
sponsors  are  foremost  in  the  movement 
to  develop  community  schools.  A 
primary  tenet  of  this  move  is  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  wishes  of  the  community. 
But  even  this  new  movement  has  within 
it  elements  for  by-passing  established 
government. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  question,  does  govern¬ 
ment  have  the  right  to  direct  educa¬ 
tion?  A  third  grade  teacher  in  the 
average  American  school  does  not  ask 
that  question.  He  knows  that  much  of 
his  work  is  cut  out  for  him.  To  raise 
the  question  is  to  invite  ridicule.  But 
there  are  college  pr«)fessors  who  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  free  from  outside  con¬ 
trols.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those 
tcuchiiiK  ill  private  institutions.  If  one 
looks  closely  he  will  find  little  difTaiiltv 
in  finding  these  i-ontrols.  We  can 


Dr.  Boney  "s  article  preseiitB 
views  somewhat  at  variance  with 
those  supported  by  the  NEA  and 
the  NJEA.  Both  are  urging  a  lay 
hoard  of  education  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level,  to  make  national 
education  policy  and  select  the 
head  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  NJEA  unqualifiedly 
supports,  for  New  Jersey,  the 
selection  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  Review  believes, 
however,  that  the  ultimate  right 
solution  can  he  reached  only 
through  open  discussion  of 
reasonable  differences  of  opinion. 


believe  that  some  of  the  unhappinest  I 
of  the  UNESCO  delegation  was  dut 
primarily  to  the  old  and  rather  mean¬ 
ingless  song  of  academic  freedom. 

EDI’CATION  AS  A  U’EAPON 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  should 
think  carefully  about  this  move  to  by¬ 
pass  or  fight  the  directives  from  t^ 
regularly  established  government.  We 
are  living  in  an  age  when  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of 
education  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
way  of  life,  or  their  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Hitler  taught  the  western  democ¬ 
racies  the  power  of  education.  Until 
his  day  w’e  were  resting  upon  the  theory 
that  knowledge  of  the  basic  tools  of 
learning  was  sufficient  for  good  govern¬ 
ment.  Of  course  we  have  always 
thought  that  it  was  fine  if  some  young 
people  in  the  community  decided  to  get 
ahead  by  use  of  education.  But  after 
Hitler  and  particularly  since  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  made  such  marked  advances 
through  the  use  of  education,  our 
people  have  begun  to  ask.  Have  we  not 
a  way  of  fife  that  is  worthy  of  selling? 
Mr.  Dulles  and  others  are  urging  that 
we  sharpen  our  educational  tool  and 
wage  an  all-out  fight  for  the  demo¬ 
cratic  state.  This  is  a  positive  move 
and  it  would  behoove  educators  to 
study  it  before  flying  distress  signals. 

Then  too  we  are  realizing  that  some 
of  our  finest  movements  are  corning 
from  our  legislative  halls.  In  several 
states  anti-discrimination  bills  have 
been  passed  recently.  There  are  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  these  laws  whick 
have  had  such  far  reaching  influence 
upon  the  schools,  would  have  been  held 
up  for  a  long  time  if  matters  pertaining 
lo  the  si’hools  had  been  left  entirely  to 
ihc  la\  boards  of  so-called  better 
citizens.  Ill  these  instances  the  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies  have  lapjied  principles  that 
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are  enil>*>clie(i  in  the  cun!>titutions  of  the 
several  states  as  well  as  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  I'nited  States.  We  should 
applaud  these  moves,  for  there  are 
mail)  more  principles  idle  in  these 
documents  that  should  be  brought  to 
the  foreground.  Furthermore,  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  thought  that  the 
dead-wood  in  our  high  schools  would 
be  cleared  out  if  that  curriculum  was 
placed  upon  the  ballot. 

ARE  POLITICS  BAD? 

The  supporters  of  the  movement  for 
a  separate  agency  to  deal  with  educa¬ 
tional  matters  believe  that  the  present 
legislative  halls  are  dominated  by 
politically  minded  people.  It  is  argued 
that  the  man  who  has  been  elected  to 
oflBce  has  political  strings.  He  acts  al¬ 
ways  for  the  benefit  of  his  party.  Is 
this  true?  Is  it  not  true  that  men 
who  have  been  elected  from  political 
parties  have  as  good  a  record  in  estab¬ 
lishing  good  acts  for  the  cohununity 
as  those  who  have  not  been  so  fleeted? 

If  this  is  so,  does  it  not  follow  that 
there  is  grave  danger  that  educators 
will  give  the  impression  that  they  have 
lost  faith  in  the  democratic  processes, 
especially  in  the  party  system  that  has 
sen-ed  our  country  so  well? 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  the 
word  politics,  connoting  something  evil, 
is  used  in  all  walks  of  life  to  indicate 
disrespect  for  the  actions  of  a  third 
party.  We  have  heard  of  church  poli¬ 
tics.  aud  every  teacher  knows  that  there 
is  school  politics.  It  is  most  interesting 
to  observe  the  reactions  of  teachers  in 
one  state  in  which  the  legislature  has 
recently  given  to  the  convention  of 
school  boards  the  right  to  select  the 
state  board  of  education.  Already 
cries  of  “politics”  and  “administrators’ 
hierarchy  ’  are  heard.  Of  course,  the 
legislature  applauded  this  move.  It  is 
removed  from  the  heat  generated  in 
making  appointments,  while  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  control  the  processes  of  edu¬ 
cation  through  financing  the  program 
of  work. 

ARE  MOORINOS  SOUND 

Are  the  best  boards  that  exist  today 
nan-partisan  or  bi-partisan?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  studies  that  have  been  made  of 
the  composition  of  boards  of  education, 
their  members  come  primarily  from  the 
upper  economic  levels.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  the  leaders  of  industry. 
Labor  and  minority  groups  are  usually 
not  represented.  It  has  been  charged 
that  these  so-called  non-partisan  boards 
have  favored  their  owm  groups. 

Educators  have  liked  this  type  of 
1  board.  We  reason  that  the  business 

l  man’s  board  offers  better  financial  op- 

a  portunities.  A  man  who  makes  more 

r  money  than  a  teacher  is  more  apt  to 

1-  vote  for  better  salaries.  Then  too  the 
il  business  man  understands  the  line-in- 


Beyoml  The  Line  Of  Duty  primary  function  will  be  interpreta- 
*  tive  and  not  legislative. 


LE8TER  O.  DAVIDSON 


Teachers  near  Penns  Grove  know 
Dr.  Davidson  as  English  instructor  at 
the  Regional  High  School  where  he 
performs  his  regular  duties  and  those 
extra-curricular  activities  undertaken 
by  most  teachers. 

Away  from  the  school  he  becomes 
Lieutenant  Commander  Davidson, 
United  States  Naval  Reserve,  training 
officer  for  the  division  that  won  Na¬ 
tional  honors  in  the  most  recent  compe¬ 
tition  for  administration,  personnel, 
and  training. 

Additional  current  activities  include 
membership  on  the  Penns  Grove  Board 
of  Health;  direction  of  the  Junior- 
Senior  Sunday  School  Department  of 
the  Carney’s  Point  Presbyterian 
Church;  fund  raising  activities  for  the 
Boy  Scouts;  and  county  chairmanship 
of  the  American  Legion  oratorical 
contest. 


staff  method  of  control,  and  is  more 
willing  to  abide  by  its  underlying 
tenets  than  the  working  man.  This 
raises  a  question  that  educators  would 
do  well  to  ponder  at  this  time:  are  we 
sure  that  our  moorings  are  as  sound  as 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago? 

It  is  very  true  that  present  day  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  served  very  well  by  lay 
boards.  But  we  should  realize  that  the 
board  of  education  has  its  limitations. 
In  the  larger  governments  such  as 
state,  the  board  of  education  must  be 
part  of  the  government.  Even  if  it 
enjoys  the  same  status  as  the  judiciary. 


VOCAL  TEACHER  GROUPS 

The  greatest  inunediate  need  in  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  schemes  for  by-passing 
the  legislative  halls,  but  for  vocal  edu¬ 
cational  associations.  People  want  to 
hear  from  the  ranks  of  the  teaching 
profession.  Very  often  after  hasty 
legislative  acts  have  been  passed  they 
ask:  Where  were  the  teachers?  Then 
too  members  of  our  profession  need  an 
association  they  can  turn  to.  If  a 
governor  commits  unethical  practices 
in  dealing  with  the  employees  of  the 
state  department  of  education  within 
that  state,  the  association  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  If  on  the 
other  hand  an  employee  does  refuse, 
who  has  been  so  treated,  to  report  to 
the  association  but  resorts  to  schemes 
for  by-passing  the  regularly  established 
governments,  that  employee  does  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  place  for  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  teachers.  And  this  leads  us 
to  the  next  most  important  question. 

Is  it  possible  to  have  a  vocal  educa¬ 
tional  association,  truly  representing 
the  thinking  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
teaching  profession?  Of  course  edu¬ 
cators  have  expressed  faith  that  we  can. 
And  the  efforts  that  are  made  are  good. 
What  is  not  generally  recognized  is  the 
direct  conflict  that  exists  between  the 
generally  considered  prerogatives  of 
the  school  administrator  and  the  legiti¬ 
mate  work  of  the  educational  associa¬ 
tion.  The  passing  of  the  history  bill 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  which  is 
generally  considered  poor  legislation, 
is  a  case  at  point.  The  state's  education 
association  was  silent,  because  its  work 
was  primarily  in  gaining  security  for 
its  members.  The  actual  teaching  of 
history  was  considered  the  primary 
responsibility  of  others  than  the  aver¬ 
age  teacher.  There  is  need  for  changing 
this  point  of  view. 

There  is  also  much  to  be  gained  by 
giving  thought  to  the  part  each  level 
of  government  should  play  in  running 
the  local  school.  We  too  waste  valuable 
time  if  we  prolong  empty  discussion  of 
which  government  controls  education. 
'Fhe  very  obvious  truth  is  that  each 
level — national,  state,  and  local — in¬ 
fluences  education  because  each  has 
certain  good  things  to  put  into  the 
school.  If  the  schools  resist  legitimate 
pressure  by  any  of  the  governments, 
that  government  will  find  other  ways 
of  reaching  the  youths,  as  was  done 
through  the  4-H  clubs,  and  N.Y.A.  The 
great  need  is  for  educators  to  join  with 
laymen  in  determining  just  what  is 
b^t  for  each  level  of  government  to  do 
for  school.  This  no  doubt  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process,  which  will  call  for  a 
shifting  of  activities  from  government 
to  government  as  time  passes. 
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Local  Associations  Plan  For  The  Year 

A  goo<l  year’s  work  by  a  local  teachers  association  doesn’t  just 
happen.  IT’S  PLANNED!  In  September  the  REVIEW  asked 
the  presidents  of  New  Jersey  locals  to  tell  us  something  about 
their  plans  for  the  year.  Here  are  some  of  the  interesting 
things  they  will  do. 


SI  ALARY  ACTIVITIES  of  local  teachers 
^  associations  may  get  the  most  pub¬ 
licity,  but  they  are  only  a  part  of  a 
big  picture.  Postcard  summaries  of 
1950-51  plans  of  typical  New  Jersey 
locals  show  a  wide  diversity  of  interest 
and  activities,  and  incidentally  reveal 
a  few  areas  in  which  somebody — 
perhaps  the  NJEA — might  be  helpful. 

Roughly,  local  activities  are  social, 
professional,  part  of  a  public  relations 
program,  concerned  with  teacher  wel¬ 
fare.  or  built  around  a  scholarship 
fund  of  some  sort.  The  latter,  a 
recent  development,  often  involves 
money-raising  activities. 

FOR  NEW  TEACHERS 

Many  of  the  social  activities  of 
local  groups  have  a  more-than-social 
purpose.  NEW  BRUNSWICK’S  have 
an  international  touch — a  series  of 
“Travel  Nights”  to  hear  teachers  tell 
of  their  summer  voyages  and  meet 
exchange  teachers.  Receptions  for 
new  teachers  started  the  year  off  at 
PATERSON  and  IRVINGTON. 
SOUTH  ORANGE  -  M  APLEWOOD 
staged  a  tour  of  the  town,  a  picnic, 
and  gave  each  one  a  packet  containing 
a  map,  discount  cards,  etc.  TOMS 
RIVER  and  WOODBURY  are  making 
special  efforts  to  bring  elementary  and 
secondarv  school  teachers  closer  to¬ 
gether  through  joint  parties.  NET- 
CONG  varies  its  meetings  between 
luncheons  and  evening  parties.  Many 
associations,  including  SOMERVILLE. 
DELAWARE  TOWNSHIP.  PATER¬ 
SON,  and  TOMS  RIVER,  arrange 
facultv  theater  parties.  DELAWARE 
TOWNSHIP  teachers  hold  their  own 
luncheon  at  the  Atlantic  Citv  conven¬ 
tion.  NEW  PROVIDENCE  will  vary 
its  schedule  by  a  teacher-pupil  basket¬ 
ball  game. 

As  a  professional  activity,  NUTLEY 
teachers  are  arranging  a  local  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Delaware  Human 
Relations  program.  VERONA  is 
discussing  education  in  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  democracy  with  civic  leaders. 
BUENA  VISTA  teachers  are  working 
together  on  revision  of  the  report  card, 
and  CEDAR  GROVE  has  scheduled 
four  meetings  on  the  language  arts. 
OXFORD  is  concerned  with  audio¬ 
visual  aids  and  the  teachers  hope  to 
purchase  a  projector  for  the  school. 


MOUNTAIN  LAKES,  WINFIELD, 
and  MANASQUAN  are  putting  special 
efforts  into  their  salarv  guides  this 
year.  MONTCLAIR  and  SOUTH 
ORANGE  -  MAPLEWOOD,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  especially  interested 
in  sabbatical  leave.  MONTCLAIR 
teachers  are  also  investigating  the 
equivalency  problem. 

RAISING  .MONEY 

Scholarship  Funds,  of  one  sort  or 
another,  are  a  frequent  activity  of 
local  groups.  OXFORD  teachers 
sponsor  two  citizenship  awards  for 
eighth  grade  graduates,  and  raise 
funds  to  send  a  local  Boy  Scout  to 
camp  for  a  week.  BLAIRSTOWN 
offers  a  student  loan  fund  to  aid  new 
college  entrants.  HACKENSACK  hopes 
to  create  a  scholarship  for  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers.  FRANKLIN  teachers  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Community  Welfare 
Committee. 

Such  funds  cost  money,  and  local 
associations  use  many  devices  to  raise 
it.  BERNARDSVILLE  teachers  run 
a  refreshment  stand  at  all  home  foot¬ 
ball  games;  ASBURY  PARK  holds 
a  card  party,  and  brings  the  Rutgers 
Band  for  a  concert.  FLEMINGTON- 
RARITAN  teachers  are  considering 
a  faculty  operetta,  with  a  bazaar  as 
second  choice.  WOOD-RIDGE  will 
sponsor  a  variety  show. 


‘‘And  what  il<*  I  win  if  I  ran  answer  the 
question  rorrertly ?” 


Most  associations  plan  for  some  S 
public  relations  activities  during  the 
year.  ENGLISHTOWN  teachers  will 
take  turns  conducting  recreation  ev^ 
nings  at  their  school  to  give  the  older 
pupils  pleasant  evenitigs  of  fun  and 
dancing.  PITMAN  will  continue  a 
publicity  program  which  last  year 
resulted  in  a  six-room  addition  to  the 
school  building.  WESTFIELD  will 
again  publish  the  Westfield  Teachen 
News,  of  which  3500  copies  are  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  community,  and 
will  launch  a  teacher-recruitment  pro¬ 
gram.  ELIZABETH  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  are  trying  to  reach  all  local  service 
clubs  with  slides  and  speakers  on  the 
vital  role  of  elementary  location  today 
and  how  efficient  it  is. 

TENAFLY  is  planning  one  major 
community  meeting  with  a  guest  speak¬ 
er.  MAPLE  SHADE  teachers  are 
already  arranging  community -wide 
showings  of  TALK  ABOUT  TAXES, 
and  KEARNY  Grade  Teachers  are 
attending  a  series  of  lectures  on  school 
finances. 

BELMAR  and  WEST  ORANGE 
teachers  are  concerned  with  their  re¬ 
lationships  to  county  and  state  organ¬ 
izations,  and  are  setting  up  programs 
to  strengthen  such  relationships.  BEL 
VIDERE  and  MANASQUAN  are 
revising  their  association  constitutions. 
MILLBURN  and  BOUND  BROOK 
are  preparing  teacher  handbooks. 
KEARNY  is  giving  special  attention  to 
professional  ethics  this  year.  WEST- 
VTLLE  is  sending  association  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  meetings  of  the  board  of 
education.  GLEN  RIDGE  is  devoting 
a  meeting  to  health  and  accident 
insurance. 

As  a  special  project  for  the  year, 
MILLBURN  teachers  are  trying  to  I 
work  out  a  plan  whereby  children 
with  special  interests  and  hobbies  can 
be  brought  into  contact  with  adults  in 
the  community  who  are  experts  in  those 
fields.  MILLBURN  is  also  setting  up 
a  Research  Committee. 

BORDENTOWN  teachers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  a  salary  schedule  adjusted 
to  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar: 
METUCHEN  is  especially  concerned 
with  adjustment  of  all  teachers  to  an 
adequate  schedule;  and  HADDON- 
FIELD  is  seeking  an  immediate  bonus, 
with  discussion  of  teaching  loads,  ex¬ 
tra-curricular  activities,  etc.,  to  follow. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


Report  of  Auditor 


A  comprehensive  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  has  been  made  by  reference 
to  the  hooks  of  account  and  other  financial  records  for 
the  year  September  1,  1949  to  August  31,  1950.  The 
examination,  previously  made,  of  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  whose  term  of  office ^xpired  in  November,  1949 
is  incorporated  into  this  audit.  The  financial  operations 
and  condition  of  the  year  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
statements : 

Exhibit  “A”:  Analysis  of  Funds  for  the  \ear; 

Exhibit  “B”:  Statement  of  Financial  Condition  at 
August  31,  1950: 

Exhibit  “C”:  Current  Fund  Income  for  the  Year; 

Exhibit  “D”:  Current  Fund  Expenditures  for  the 
Year; 

Exhibit  “E”:  Budgeted  Operations  for  the  Year. 

The  scope  of  the  audit  comprised  the  investigation  of 
sources  of  all  funds  accruing  to  the  association,  the 
examination  of  the  mechanics  and  the  propriety  of  all 
expenditures,  the  verification  of  all  balances  of  accounts 
at  the  close  of  the  year  and  the  review  of  the  methods  of 
accounting  employed  and  the  security  afforded  by  the 
accounting  operations. 

A  summary  is  presented  on  Exhibit  ‘“A”  of  the  total 
operations  in  the  several  funds  during  the  year.  The 
availability  of  the  funds  for  cash  requirements,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  which  is  earned  on  the  funds  held  in 
reserve,  are  phases  of  financing  which  would  command 
particular  attention  in  case  of  transfers  of  cash  from 
one  fund  to  another. 

The  interest  rate  of  1^  on  savings  accounts  and  of 
1.36%  on  treasurv  savings  notes,  series  D,  identifies  these 
two  as  short-term  investments;  these  were  built  up  in 
December,  1949  by  total  additions  of  $.55,000,  and  the 
savings  were  drawn  upon,  late  in  the  fiscal  year,  for 
current  requirements  to  the  extent  of  $35,000.  The 
interest  rates  and  values  shown  against  the  I'.  S.  Savings 
bonds,  series  F  and  G,  discloses  the  advantage  of  appraisal 
of  values  in  selecting  bonds  for  redemption.  Bonds  of 
these  issues  have  a  highly  accelerated  yield  during  the 
last  seven  years.  As  the  time  approaches  when  certain 
funds  are  needed,  a  new  schedule  of  redemption  values 
and  comparative  yields  can  be  drawn  up,  with  considera¬ 
tion  given  to  the  full  calendar  month  waiting  period 
required. 

The  petty  cash  fund  of  $500  will  be  observed,  on 


For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
August  31^  1950 


Exhibit  “A”,  to  consist  of  cash  on  hand  and  cash  in 
bank.  Disbursements  from  this  fund  are  made  both  by 
cash  and  by  bank  check,  and,  since  the  accounting  system 
did  not  provide  for  a  clear  distinction  between  these  two, 
a  new  type  of  petty  cash  control  was  installed  during  this 
audit  by  which  the  two  types  of  disbursements  will  be 
segregated  and  balances  of  each  division  of  petty  cash 
can  be  periodically  proved. 

All  the  asset  items  of  the  statement  of  financial  condi¬ 
tion,  Exhibit  “B”,  were  verified  during  the  audit.  All 
balances  of  cash  were  reconciled  with  statements  inde¬ 
pendently  obtained  from  the  banks  of  deposit.  The  bonds 
were  inspected  in  the  safe  deposit  vaults  of  the  bank  on 
August  17,  19.50.  Additions  to  the  office  equipment 
account,  amounting  to  $1,092.28  for  the  year,  were 
vouched  by  reference  to  original  invoices.  The  account 
was  reduced  by  the  sale  of  old  equipment  in  the  amount  of 
$50.00,  and  a  further  reduction  of  $90.00  was  made  in 
the  account  as  representing  depreciation  realized  on  the 
equipment  sold.  Depreciation  on  the  balance  of  the 
equipment  account  was  taken  at  5%  for  the  year. 

The  items  constituting  the  income  of  the  association 
for  the  year,  shown  on  Exhibit  “C”,  were  vouched  to  the 
extent  that  original  data  was  available.  Receipts  from 
membership  dues  were  compared  with  reports  submitted 
by  district  representatives  and  with  membership  applica¬ 
tions  on  file.  Advertising  income  was  compared  with  the* 
charges  and  credits  entered  in  the  advertisers  record.  Test 
comparisons  of  advertising  display  in  issues  of  the  Review 
indicated  a  complete  accounting  of  advertising  charges. 
Interest  on  bonds  and  savings  accounts  was  found  to  be 
fully  accounted  for  as  accrued.  The  items  appearing  on 
the  prepared  reports  of  cash  receipts  were  traced  into 
the  cash  receipts  book,  and  all  recorded  receipts  were 
found  to  have  been  promptly  deposited  in  bank  to  the 
credit  of  the  association. 

Among  the  items  of  income,  two  expenditure  items 
appear  in  offset:  rent  paid  for  convention  exhibit  space 
and  Freeman  scholarship  fund  paid.  This  direct  applica¬ 
tion  of  receipts  to  expenditures  is  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  budget;  to  give  effect  to  this  same  offset 
in  the  general  ledger  accounts,  adjusting  entries  can  be 
set  up  in  the  general  journal  or  memorandum  amounts 
can  be  inserted  in  the  general  ledger  margins. 

The  expenditures  of  cash,  classified  on  Exhibit  “D”, 
were  all  verified  by  comparison  with  the  bank  checks 
issued  in  payment,  and  were  vouched  by  reference  to  the 
authenticating  vouchers  signed  by  the  officials  of  the 
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association  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  signed  by  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  committees  incurring  the  claims.  All  vouchers 
are  properly  supported,  either  by  original  invoices  sub- 
mitt^  by  claimants  or  by  the  signatures  of  claimants 
on  the  vouchers. 

Comparison  of  the  cash  disbursement  entries  with  the 
vouchers  indicates  a  complete  conformity  of  account 
charges  recorded  with  the  account  charges  authorized. 
The  cash  disbursements  book,  because  of  die  requirement 
for  code  identification  of  accounts,  is  over-crowded;  and 
this  complication  will  be  intensified  as  additional  classi¬ 
fications  of  expenditures  are  incurred  in  the  expansion 
program  of  the  association.  As  soon  as  the  nature  of  these 
additional  expenditures  is  reasonably  determined,  the 
search  will  be  continued  for  a  revised  cash  disbursement 
book  which  will  facilitate  the  recording. 

The  audit  of  both  cash  receipts  and  cash  disbursements 
would  be  expedited,  and  the  value  of  the  records  en¬ 
hanced,  by  the  insertion  of  all  transaction  dates.  No 
provision  for  the  date  is  made  on  the  mimeographed 
forms  for  membership  application,  and  the  dates  are 
missing  on  many  of  the  vouchers  and  on  some  of  the 
cash  book  entries.  The  use  of  a  “date  received”  rubber 
stamp,  to  be  stamped  on  all  incoming  mail,  is  often 
found  to  expedite  the  clearing  of  accounts  and  to  facilitate 
the  handling  of  follow-up  correspondence. 

Comparison  of  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  with 
those  budgeted,  as  shown  on  Exhibit  “E”,  indicates  the 
economies  of  operation  and  efficiency  of  administration. 
The  books  of  account  are  complete,  and  are  in  entire 
agreement  with  the  statements  here  submitted. 

Federal  form  990  and  the  local  personal  property  tax 
report  are  being  prepared  for  filing  in  connection  with 
this  audit. 

Certificate 

/  hereby  certify  that  the  accompanying  financial  state¬ 
ments,  together  with  the  interpretative  comments, 
correctly  set  forth  the  financial  operations  and  condition 
of  your  Association  for  the  fwriod  and  time  stated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  James  Eby, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 


EXHIBIT  “C”— CURRENT  FUND  INCOME 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1950 
MEMBtRSHip  Di  es: 

Active  Members .  $128,079.00 

Associate  Members .  2.282.00 

Retired  Teachers .  2,756.00  $133,117.00 


New  Jersey  Edi  cation m.  Review  : 

Advertising  Income .  $  1.5,521.51 

Subscriptions  and  Sales .  89.45  1.5,610.96 


N.  E.  A.  Field  Worker .  2,750.00 

Sale  of  Convention  Exhibit  Space .  S  5,295.00 

Less  Rent  Paid  for  Space .  4,420.00  875.00 


Interest  Income: 

On  Investments .  $  1,331.08 

On  Savings  Accounts .  255.29  1,586.37 


Sale  of  1949  Pension  Slides . 

Reimbursement  of  A-95  Flier . 

Welfare  Refund . 

Pension  Refund . 

Freeman  Scholarship .  $  400.00 

Less  Scholarship  Fund  Paid .  400.00 


75.00 

269.14 

597.50 

166.25 


Total  Income  .  $155,047.22 

CAPtTAL  RECEtPTS: 

Sale  of  Office  Equipment .  50.00 


Total  Receipts 


$155,097.22 


EXHIBIT  “D”— CURRENT  FUND 
EXPENDITURES 


For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1950 

Administration : 

Salaries  .  $45,423.87 

Executive  Committee .  .5.839.13 

Delegate  Assembly .  3,577.10 

Office  Expenses: 

Rent  . $4J100.00 

.Stationery  and  .Supplies....  2,769.29 
Telephone  an<l  Telegraph..  2,769.44 

Postage  and  Express . 2,819.11 

Overtime  and  Extra  Help..  1.617.57 

Traveling  Expense .  4J234.I5 

.\uditing  and  System  Work  348.00 
Insurance  and  Bonding....  i400.13 

Taxes  .  87.00 

Bank  Charges  .  58.16 

Misc.  Office  Expenses .  183.03  19,985.88  $74,826.98 


Bah 

Rec 


Tra 


Bal 


Publications: 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review 
Committees: 

.Auditing  . 

Budget  . 

Community  Discussions  . 

Constitution  Revision  . 

Co-ordinating  . 

Editorial  . 

Elections  . 

Enrollment  . 

Ethics . 

Headquarters  . 

Insurance  . 

I,egislative  . 

Long  Time  Planning  . 

Pension  Policy  . 

Research  . 

Resolutions  . . 

.Salary  . 

Scholarship  . 

-State  Aid . 

State  Nominating  . 

Welfare  . 


$  14.16 

76.40 
296.10 
161.45 
701.57 
130.98 
907.37 

3.176.64 
257.06 
232.28 
171.75 

1.656.64 
.303.24 

1,068.50 

117.66 

%.07 

324.09 

16.03 

5.60 

24,00 

351.72 


S4.221.21 

Cas 
Ch< 
Sav 
Boi 

Toi 


10,088.81 


Tre 

U. 

U. 

L. 

1. 

L. 

U. 

U. 

U. 

U. 

Cit 


Conventions  and  Meetings: 

Annual  Meeting .  $  7.985.52 

Future  Teachers  of  America  Conferent  221.53 

Leadership  Conference  .  347.70  8,654.76 


N.  E.  A.  Delegates 


1,782.28 


Teacher  Protection  . 

Public  Relations  Program: 

Promotion.  Community  Discussions 


Program  .  $  705.75 

Films  .  300.00 

.State  Aid,  Research  .  4.407.43 

Clipping  Service  .  103.99 


1,S74.4S  Op 


Toi 

Ca; 

5,517.17  To 


Sundry  Expenses: 


Employees  Pension  Fund . 

Social  Security  Taxes . 

Dues  and  .Subscriptions  . 

Flowers  and  Gratuities . 

Hospitality  . 

.  $  821.64 
720.30 
545.14 
228.32 
74.81 

2490.21 

Special  Items: 

Pension  Protection  . 

Delegates  to  W.O.T.P.  Convention... 

.  $  413.46 
200.00 

618.44 

Total  Costs . 

$189,818.86 

Capital  Expenditures: 

Purchase  of  Office  Equipment . 

1,092.28 

Total  Expenditures .  $140,411.1$ 

Transfers  to  Investment  Fund: 

Purchase  of  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds .  $  5,000.00 

Purchase  of  U.  S.  Treas.  Savings  Notes  5,000.00  10,000.00  ■ 

- t 

Total  Expenditures  and  Transfers. .  $150,411.1$  | 
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EXHIBIT  “A”— ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1960 

Operations  in  the  Funds  for  the  Year 


Current 

Balances,  September  1,  1949 .  $  19,849.82 

Receipts,  Exhibit  “C” .  155,097,22 

174,947.04 

Expenditures.  Exhibit  “D” .  140,411.13 

34,535.91 

Transfer  to  Investment .  -10,000.00 

Bnlnnces,  .August  31,  1950, 

Exhibit  -  B”  .  $  *4,585.91 


Investment 

Total 

$50,000.00 

$  70,349.82 
155,09732 

50,000.00 

225,447.04 

140.411.13 

50,000.00 

10,000.00 

85.035.91 

$60,000.00 

$  85,085.91 

Composition  of  the  Funds  at  .August  31,  1950 

Petty 

Current  Cash  Inv< 

.  $100.42 

.  $  2.161.57  .399.58 


Investment 


Checking  Accounts  .  $  2,161.57 

Savings  Accounts  .  22,374.34 

Bonds,  Par  Value  . 


Totals.  Exhibit  “B" . \....  $  24,585.91  $500.00 


Bonds  in  the  Investment  Fund 


160.000.00 

$60,000.00 


Total 

$  100.42 

2,561.15 
22374.34 
60,000.00 

$  85,085.91 


Treasury  Savings,  .'vrip*  D 
U.  S.  Savings,  Series  F 
U.  S.  Savings,  Series  F 
L,  S.  Savings,  Series  F 
U.  S.  Savings,  Series  G 
L.  S.  Savings,  Series  G 
U.  S.  Savings,  Series  G 
U.  S.  Savings,  Series  G 
U.  S.  Savings,  Series  G 
U.  S.  Savings,  Series  G 
City  of  Northfield,  N.  J., 
School 


Yield  to 

Maturity 

Value 

Maturity 

Rate  Maturity 

Date 

Sept.  1, 1960 

Value 

1.36% 

1.36% 

Dec.  1952 

$  5,034.00 

$  5,213.00 

2.53% 

3.46% 

Jan.  1954 

887.00 

1,000.00 

2.53% 

3.40% 

Apr.  1954 

874.00 

1,000.00 

2.53% 

339% 

Feb.  1957 

1,618.00 

2,000.00 

2.50% 

3.39% 

Sept.  1954 

2,901.00 

3,000.00 

2.50% 

3.37% 

Nov.  1954 

1,928.00 

2,000.00 

2.50% 

3.33% 

Feb.  1957 

9.520.00 

10,000.00 

2.50% 

2.94% 

Aug.  1960 

14,430.00 

15,000.00 

2.50% 

2.84% 

Dec.  1960 

7,752.00 

8,000.00 

2.50% 

2.62% 

Dec.  1961 

4,940.00 

5,000.00 

4.00% 

1%2  -  75 

8.000.00 

$60,218.00 

EXHIBIT  “E”— BUDGETED  OPERATIONS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1950 


Budget 

Balance 


Operating  Receipts: 


Capital  Receipts,  Exhibit  “C” . 

Total  Receipts  .  $16.3.600.00 

Operating  Expenditures: 


Emergency  Fund  (balance) 
Publication  . 


N.  E.  A.  Delegates  . 

Teacher  Protection  . 

Public  Relations  Program  . 

Sundry  Expense  . 

Pension  Protection  . 

Delegates  to  W.  O.  T.  P.  Convention . 

Total  Costs.  Exhibit  “D” . 

Capital  Expenditures,  Exhibit  “D” . 


Transfers  to  Investment,  Exhibit  “D". 


Excess  of  Receipts  over  Expenditures 


$  12,000.00 

$  19349.82 

$  7,849.82 

151,600.00 

155.04732 

3.447.22 

163.600.00 

174,897.04 

11,297.04 

50.00 

50.00 

$163,600.00 

$174,947.04 

$11,347.04 

75,530.00 

74.825.98 

704.02 

1,660.00 

1.660.00 

,34.000.00 

34321.21 

(221.21) 

12310.00 

10.089.31 

2.120.69 

10350.00 

8.5.5475 

1.695.25 

2,000.00 

1.732.28 

267.72 

.3.000.00 

1374.48 

1.625.52 

6,650.00 

5317.17 

1,132.83 

2.950.00 

2.390.21 

559.79 

L.500.00 

413.46 

1.086.54 

200.00 

200.00 

139,318.85 

1.500.00 

1.092.28 

407.72 

151.450.00 

140.411.13 

11.038.87 

10300.00 

(10,000.001 

151,450.00 

150,411.13 

1.038.87 

$13,150.00 

$34,585.91 

$13,885.91 

Auditing  Committee 
Report 

We,  the  undersigned,  HEREBY 
CERTIFY,  that  we  have  examined 
the  Report  of  the  Auditor  employed 
to  examine  the  Cash  Receipts  and 
Disbursements  Book,  Ledger,  Re¬ 
ceipt  Books,  Vouchers,  Bank  ^oks 
and  Cancelled  Checks  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association,  covering  the  period 
September  1, 1949-August  31, 1950. 
The  Report  of  said  Auditor  attests 
to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer’s 
accounts. 

Gladys  S.  Anderson,  Chairman 
H.  Earle  Davison 
Dated:  Trenton,  N.J. 

October  10, 1950 

EXHIBIT  “B”— STATEMENT 
OF  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

As  at  August  31,  1950 

Assets 

Current  Fund: 

Cash  in  Bank .  $24,535.91 

Petty  Cash  Fund: 

Cash  on  Hand 

and  in  Bank .  .500.00 

Inve.stmf.nt  Fund: 

Bonds,  Par  Value _  60.000.00 

Equipment: 

Office  Equipment. ..  .$8,6%.47 
Less  Reserve  for 

Depreciation  . . .  2,856.21  5340.26 


Capital 

Current  Capital .  $24,535.91 

Petty  Cash  Capital .  500.00 

Investment  Capital .  60,000.00 

Equipment  Capital .  5.840.26 

$90,876.17 


Free  Balance  per  Origi¬ 
nal  Budget . 

To  Committees  from 
Free  Balance . 


$13350.00 


Free  Balance,  above,  per 

Revised  Budget .  12.1.50.00 

Excess  of  Opening  Bal¬ 
ance  over  Budget.... $  7,849.82 
Excess  of  Income  over 

Budget  .  3,447.22 

Capital  Receipts  not 

Budgeted  .  .50.00  11.347.04 

23,497.04 

Saving  in  Budgeted 

Costs . $11,038.87 

Less  Transfer  to 

Investment .  10.000.00  1,038.87 


Current  Capital, 
August  81,  I960.... 


$24,585.91 
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California  ha#  recently  bought  a  six-story  office-building,  with 
28.0(Ht  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Cost  $265,000. 


Mississippi  built  its  own  home  in  1928.  and  finished  paying 
for  it  in  1942.  It  is  valued  at  about  $75,000. 


What  Other  States  Have  Done 


and  How  They  Did  It! 


uu  is  the  largest  state  education  association  not  to 


own  its  own  headquarters.  These  and  numerous 
other  interesting  facts  wrere  revealed  in  a  study  of  other 
Association  headquarters  made  for  the  NJEA’s  Heatt 
quarters  Committee. 


One  of  the  most  spectacular  headquarters  progrann 
is  under  way  in  TEXAS.  There  the  Association  has  just 
shifted  from  Fort  Worth  to  Austin,  the  State  Capital.  It 
sold  its  old  building  for  88.S,000,  and  is  now  erecting  i 
new  building  at  a  cost  of  $400,000,  including  the  site. 
It  will  be  completely  air-conditioned,  and  will  contaia 
17,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  35  offices,  a  library, 
conference  room,  lounge,  etc.  The  Association  is  consiA 
ering  a  $1  increase  in  dues  to  retire  the  mortgage. 


CALIFORNIA  has  bought  a  six-story  office  building 
in  downtown  San  Francisco.  It  has  28.000  feet  of  floor 
space,  and  cost  $265,000.  About  $4)0,000  will  go  for 
remodeling.  California  too  is  financing  the  purchase 
through  a  $1  increase  in  dues  earmarked  for  the  purpose. 

NEW  YORK’S  headquarters  now  represent  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  about  $175,000,  and  provide  15,000  feet  of 
floor  space,  though  much  of  this  is  rented.  It  w  as  financed 
out  of  reserve,  and  is  virtually  a  new  building. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  on  the  other  hand,  occupies  three 
adjoining  houses  purchased  in  1925  and  1927.  The 
entire  property  represents  an  investment  of  $135,789.50. 
The  association  has  plans  for  a  new  building  to  replace 
the  present  older  houses.  These  now'  provide  two  store¬ 
rooms  and  22  large  offices. 


OHIO’S  headquarters  were  formerly  a  funeral  home, 
purchased  in  1941,  at  a  cost  of  $65,000.  Like  most 
association  headquarters,  it  is  close  to  the  State  Capitol. 

The  ILLINOIS  building,  pictured  in  last  month’s 
Review,  is  on  a  corner  site  directly  across  the  street  from 
the  state  capitol  grounds.  It  is  valued  at  $20<j.000. 

MICHIGAN’S  building  was  constructed  to  order.  It 
contains  9,600  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  third  floor 
is  rented  to  the  Michigan  Public  School  Employees  Re¬ 
tirement  Fund  Board. 
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Many  Associations  far  smaller  than  NJEA  have  their 
own  headquarters.  Among  these  are  Tennessee.  West  fj 


Virginia.  Nebraska.  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Colorado  and 


New  Mexico  was  able  to  secure  WPA  funds  to  help  build  thii 

attractive  building  so  characteristic  of  Santa  Fe.  |i 


)B« 


Texas  is  movinic  its  Association  headquarters  to  Austin,  and  has  this  $400,000 
buildinK  under  construction. 


Idaho.  Only  one  of  these  values  its 
building  at  less  than  $50,000, 

Missouri  also  built  its  heac^uarters 
to  its  own  plans.  This  was  done  back 
in  1927,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  It  rents 
space  to  two  other  school  organizations. 

The  Kansas  building  was  a  private 
home  built  in  1879,  and  purchased  by 
the  Association  in  1925.  In  1942  sub¬ 
stantial  repairs  and  alterations  were 
made  to  adapt  it  to  modern  needs. 

North  Carolina,  with  a  membership 
of  less  than  21.(X)0,  has  invested  nearly 
$75,000  in  its  building  since  1938, 
and  values  its  building  at  SIOO.CXK). 
It  rents  substantial  space,  including 
the  entire  first  floor  to  a  chain  grocery. 


Michigan  completed  its  own  building  in 
1929;  it  has  about  9,600  square  feet  of 
floor  spare,  and  is  valued  at  $10!>.000. 


Dare  Is  TP&AF  Trustee; 

Assets  Now  $181,914,382 


George  M.  Dare  of  Bordentown  was 
elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Teachers  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund  at  the  annual 
Fund  cotiventioti  in  Trenton  on  October 
21.  He  succeeds  William  R.  Stover 
of  Pennsauken.  who  was  not  a  can¬ 
didate  to  succeed  himself.  Mr,  Stover 
is  NJKA  vice-president. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Trustees 
showed  the  Fund  with  assets  of  S181.- 
914.382.72  as  of  June  30.  19.50.  Of 
this  amount  S84).634.909..31  was  de¬ 
rived  from  members*  contributions  to¬ 
ward  their  own  annuities;  $95,333.- 
963.95  came  from  State  appropria¬ 
tions,  toward  pensions. 

The  report  a?mounced  a  revision  of 
the  reduction  factors  applying  to  new 
entrants  who  retire  before  age  ()0  w'ith 
35  years'  of  membership  credit.  This 
revision  was  a  result  of  the'enactment 
by  the  legislature  last  year  of  A-286. 
Since  teachers  with  3.5  years  credit 
are  eligible,  under  that  law.  to  retire 


at  age  W)  with  full  pension,  the  reduc¬ 
tions  do  not  have  to  be  so  great  for 
those  who  wish  to  retire  at  an  earlier 
age.  The  complete  table  of  these  new 
factors  appears  in  the  report. 

The  Trustees  reported  the  payment 
by  the  State  of  the  diversions  of  Fund 
money  made  in  1941,  for  which  the 
Fund  was  given  a  promise  of  pay¬ 
ment  from  surpluses  in  highway  sink¬ 
ing  funds  due  to  mature  July  1.  19.50. 
Final  payment  of  the  entire  .$6,169,- 
128.3.5  was  completed  on  October  1.3. 
19.50. 

Mr.  Dare,  ihe  new  trustee,  is  prin¬ 
cipal  (»f  Bordentow!!  High  School.  He 
has  served  the  Association  on  its 
Delegate  .Assembly  and  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  NJF.A  Executive  Committee 
from  Burlington  County. 

The  Fund  now  has  32,082  active 
members,  of  whom  1,217  are  present 
entrants,  .30.865  new  entrants.  There 
are  now  4.211  beneficiaries  retired 
under  the  Fund. 


Delegate  Assembly  Votes 
Purchase  of  Headquarters 

At  a  special  meeting  on  Septem¬ 
ber  29,  the  Delegate  Assembly  of 
the  NJEA  authorized  the  ofiicers  of 
the  Association  to  enter  into  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  purchase  of  a  build¬ 
ing  in  Trenton  as  a  permanent  head¬ 
quarters.  Since  the  negotiations  are 
still  in  progress,  it  is  not  possible  I 
at  this  time  to  identify  the  building 
or  give  specific  information  regard¬ 
ing  terms.  The  purchase  was.  how¬ 
ever,  recommended  unanimouslv  by 
the  Headquarters  Committee  and 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
building  in  question  was  inspected 
by  the  Delegate  Assembly  before  it 
took  action. 

Tax  Filmstrip 
Makes  Bow;  Ask 
Teacher  Viewing 

TALK  ABOUT  TAXES,  the  new 
filmstrip  prepared  for  the  Educational 
Planning  Commission  of  New  Jersey, 
is  completed  and  ready  for  showing. 
It  made  its  first  appearance  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Commission  in  Trenton 
October  20.  It  is  an  effort  to  dis¬ 
seminate  essential  facts  about  taxation 
in  New  Jersey;  it  does  not  advocate  a 
particular  tax  or  taxes. 

New  Jersey  teachers  are  being  urged 
to  see  the  filmstrip,  to  which  several 
members  of  the  NJEA  staff  contrib¬ 
uted.  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price.  NJEA 
president,  is  asking  that  every  local 
teachers  association  or  school  faculty 
schedule  a  showing  as  part  of  its  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  year. 

The  filmstrip  shows  our  State's  need 
of  additional  tax  revenue,  for  schools 
an<l  other  State  needs,  and  presents 
in  detail  three  possible  types  of  taxes, 
with  explanations  of  how  each  would 
affect  the  average  citizen  and  what 
the  arguments  for  and  against  each 
tax  are. 

The  film  is  sponsored,  like  THE 
CHILDREN  ARE  COMING,  by  the 
Educational  Planning  Commission,  of 
which  Leonard  E.  Best  of  Summit  is 
chairman.  .Arrangements  for  its  pre¬ 
sentation  can  be  made  through  the 
secretary  of  the  EPC  in  each  county, 
or  copies  of  it  can  be  purchased 
through  the  NJEA  office. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK.  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICAN'f  TO  THEM 


SCHOOL  LAW 


Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 


A  teacher  was  employed  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  teacher  for  one  year  before  re- 
oeivingr  regular  employment.  Does  that 
time  count  toward  tenure? 


No.  A  board  of  education  may  ap¬ 
point  substitutes  and  when  this  is  done 
in  good  faith,  then  the  time  served  as 
a  substitute  does  not  count  toward 
tenure.  However,  a  board  of  education 
may  not  appoint  a  substitute  as  a  sub¬ 
terfuge.  in  other  words,  our  courts 
have  held  that  a  teacher  who  has  her 
own  regular  class  and  is  not  substitut¬ 
ing  for  another  is  in  fact  a  regular 
teacher  despite  the  fact  that  she  may 
be  designated  as  a  substitute  teacher 
by  the  board  of  education. 


A  principal  under  tenure  wa«  re¬ 
moved  and  assigned  to  teach  at  the 
same  salar>’  that  he  received  as  princi¬ 
pal,  without  charges  being  filed  against 
him  and  without  a  hearing.  Another 
principal  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
Hie  principal  accepted  the  teaching 
assignment  under  protest,  claiming  that 
since  he  was  under  tenure  as  principal, 
he  was  dismissed  in  violation  of  the  law. 
The  board  of  education  replied  that 
since  his  salar>'  was  not  reduced,  there 
was  no  violation  of  the  law.  Is  the 
principal  right  in  his  contention? 


BONUS  PAYMENTS 


By  Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 


Are  any  school  districts  paying  bo¬ 
nuses  for  the  school  year  1950-51? 


Yes,  32  school  districts  reported  to 
the  NJEA  Annual  Salary  Survey  that 
they  granted  bonuses  ranging  from  .S50 
to  $360. 


May  bonuses  be  paid  throughout  the 
school  year  1950-51? 


No.  There  is  no  legal  provision  for 
bonus  payments  after  December  31. 
1950.  The  19.50  State  Legislature  did 
not  pass  enabling  legislation. 


May  bonus  payments  made  for  the 
school  year  1950-51  he  made  a  part  of 
regular  salary? 


This  can  only  be  done  by  board  of 
education  action.  A  great  many  boards 
throughout  this  inflationary  period 
have  made  bonus  payments  a  part  of 
the  regular  salary. 


Why  was  bonus  legislation  originally 
enacted? 


Yes.  This  matter  was  decided  in 
the  case  of  Davis  v.  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Overpeck  Township.  The  stat¬ 
ute  states  in  effect  that  no  principal  or 
teacher  under  tenure  shall  be  dismissed 
OR  subjected  to  reduction  in  salary 
unless  charges  are  filed  and  a  hearing 
is  held  to  substantiate  the  charges. 
The  decision  in  the  above  case  holds 
that  when  a  principal  is  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  teacher,  he  is  dismissed  as  a 
principal  just  as  surely  as  is  an  officer  in 
the  army  dismissed  when  he  is  reduced 
to  the  ranks  or  as  would  a  teacher  be 
dismissed  as  such  if  made  a  truant  offi¬ 
cer  or  a  janitor — without  a  reduction 
in  salary. 


School  budgets  are  made  to  provide 
for  regular  teachers’  salaries  1  years 
in  advance  of  final  payment  of  these 
salaries.  In  a  period  of  rising  prices 
the  bonus  was  an  emergency  measure 
used  by  boards  of  education  to  meet 
emergency  salary  situations. 


A  teacher  was  on  leave  of  absence 
last  year  when  the  other  teachers  re¬ 
ceived  a  $150  increment.  Does  this 
teacher  have  a  legal  right  to  a  similar 
increment? 


No.  The  teacher  does  not  have  a 
legal  right  to  this  or  any  other  incre¬ 
ment  until  the  board  of  education  has 
voted  it  to  the  teacher. 
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PENSIONS 


By  John  A.  W ood.  III 
Secretary,  TP  &  AF 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Retire, 
ment  System  as  of  June  30,  1950,  wii 
presented  at  the  system’s  annual  con¬ 
vention,  October  21,  19.50. 

The  first  table  in  the  printed  report 
is  a  summarized  actuarial  balance 
sheet.  This  form  of  statement  affordi 
the  best  appraisal  of  the  size  and  secu^ 
ity  of  the  Fund.  Such  an  appraisal  k 
better  understood  if  it  is  set  out  in  the 
form  of  a  comparison  of  corresponding 
items  a  year  ago:  (in  thousands  of 
dollars) 

June  30  June  30  DIB. 

1940  19.50 

I  278  $  .39.5  S 


Cash 
Book  Value 
of  Bonds 
Diversion  Promise 
Accruals 


117 


162,307  174,336  12,0a  | 
5.989  5.989 

807  1,194  387 1 


Why  was  no  bonus  legislation  enacted 
for  1950-51? 


For  a  number  of  reasons,  among 
which  was  an  apparent  stabilization  in 
living  costs.  The  19.50  New  Jersey 
legislature  met  at  a  time  when  con¬ 
sumer  prices  had  reached  in  February 
19.50  their  lowest  point  between  August 
1948  and  the  present  time. 


Present  Assets 

$169,381 

-  — b 

$181,914  $12,59 

Deficit 

19.939 

19..532 

KJ 

Interest  from  State  1,311 

1..340 

29 

Net  Assets 

$190,631 

$202,786  $12,155 

Future  Appropriations 
from  State  for  Future 

Pensionable  Service  64.343 

71,124 

6.781 

Actuarial  Assets 

$2.54,974  $273,910  $18,936 

Members* 

Contril)utions 

$  79,909 

$  86.6:3.5  $  6,726 

State  Appns. 

89.673 

9.5..334 

5.661 

Special  Reserve 

1.110 

1.285 

ITS 

Interest  Deficit 

I,3U 

i..m 

29 

Present  Assets 

$169.-381 

$181,914  $12,533 

What  has  happened  to  prices  since 
February,  1950? 


They  have  been  going  up.  The  N.  J. 
Department  of  Labor’s  Consumer 
Price  Index  climbed  from  172  in 
Februarv  19.50  to  179  in  August  1950. 


How  can  public  employees  receive  a 
bonus  for  the  school  year  1951-52? 


The  State  Legislature  would,  have  to 
pass  a  new  bonus  law  permitting  em¬ 
ployers  of  public  employees  to  grant 
bonus  payments. 


The  present  assets  increased  during 
the  year  .$12,533,000;  teachers’  money 
increased  $6,726,000;  appropriation 
reserve  $5,661,000;  and  special  reserve 
fund  $175,000,  and  the  end  of  the  year 
interest  deficit  increased  $29,000. 

The  Pension  Fund  deficit  decreased 
during  the  last  year  $407,000  and  the 
interest  received  from  the  State  to  main¬ 
tain  interest  on  the  reserves  increased 
$29,000,  making  an  increase  during 
the  ye^r  in  net  assets  of  $12,155,000. 
The  value  at  the  end  of  each  year  of 
future  State  appropriations  on  account 
of  pensionable  service  to  be  rendered 
in  the  future  by  our  present  member¬ 
ship  increased  $6,781,000,  making  an 
increase  during  the  year  in  the  actu¬ 
arial  assets  of  .$18,9.36,000. 
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NOW!  Get  a  Loan  by  Mai!! 

If  you  need  cash  for  some  good  pur-  pro\  al — usually  a  day  or  so — you  will  way.  You  select  the  most  convenient 

pose  but  don’t  want  to  waste  valuable  receive  check  and  payment  book  payment  date  and  amount, 

time  eettine  it,  take  advantage  of  through  the  mail.  And  you  may  make  ^  . 

special  "Loans-by-Mail”  your  monthly  payments  bv  mill  ^ome  .n  Today- 

service  for  teachers.  Yes,  it  Outsiders  Involved-E.en  though  "7; 

exactly  what  it  promises.  You  get  you’re  a  stranger,  you  can  get  the  loan  e  coupon  g  aw  y .  u 

your  money  and  save  time  in  the  on  your  own  al  flyvsonal-  No  out-  under  no  obligation  to 

bargain !  siders  are  asked  how  good  you  are.  loan  should  you  decide 

All  you  have  to  do  is  send  the  cou-  We  know  teachers  are  sound,  reliable  against  it  after  receiving  the  simpli- 

pon  to  the  fkivnonai  office  nearest  people  because  we’ve  been  serving  fied  form.  Or,  if  you’re  in  the  neigh- 

)ou.  Within  a  few  days,  )ou  will  re-  for  over  34  years.  borhood,  come  right  in,  and  see  for 

ceive  a  simplified  application  form.  Loans  A4ade  Your  Woy — ^Wherever  yourself  why  so  many  teachers  prefer 

Fill  it  out  and  return  it.  Upon  ap-  possible,  your  loan  will  be  made  your  JkoAond- 

There  is  one  or  more  Personal  Fi-  ■  ^T\  .  rut  comPAurif  runr  likis  to  say  rfs  * 

nonce  Co.  offices  in  the  following  cities.  ■  »  rum  ■  rmr  V'Vk.T  A 

See  phone  book  for  office  nearest  you.  |  m  F1N.ANCE 

ASBURY  PARK  JERSEY  CITY  ■ 

BRUNSWICK  H  COUPON  TO  YOUR  NEAREST  JknMnai  OFFICE  I 

BAYONNE  NEWARK  (7  offices)  ■ 

gl^QQI^PIII^Q  ORANGE  simplified  MAIL  LOAN  application  form.  I  should  like  to 

CAMDEN  (7  offices)  PATERSON  I  borrows . . . . 

ELIZABETH  PASSAIC  I 

HACKENSACK  PLAINFIELD  ■  . 

IRVINGTON  TRENTON  ■  Address . 

UNION  CITY  ■  City . . .  Zone . - 
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If  Your  School  Does  Square  Dancing,  Have  FUN! 


By  JOH!\  E.  TROW  BRIDGE 

Cranbun' 


Wqiare  dancing- — that  phoenix  of 
Ij  social  graces  which  was  reduced  to 
ashes  decades  ago  and  has  now  arisen 
to  confound  its  cremators  —  has 
crowded  its  way  into  Cranbury  School. 
Its  entry  into  the  Cranbury  curriculum 
has  created  innumerable  problems.  For 
instance,  how  can  it  be  classified; 


music?  physical  education?  social 


study?  The  Administrative  Officer  in 
Charge  of  Curriculum  Classification 
first  thought  of  it  as  music,  reasoning 
that  it  incorporated  rhythm  training 
and  appreciation  of  our  national  folk 
music.  But  the  children  had  too  much 
fun  with  it — there  was  no  tedious  drill, 
no  do-re-mi,  no  cramming  of  transcen¬ 
dental  classics  down  the  children’s 
cultural  esophagi;  so  the  AOCCC  real¬ 
ized  it  could  not  be  a  music  course. 
Social  study?  The  children  managed 
to  practice  a  few  courtesies  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  courtesy  is  a 
sjjecific  feature  of  the  activity  (most 
square  dances  start  with  “Honor  your 
partner:  honor  your  corner”*.  But  a 
careful  search  of  Eleinentarv  Bulletin 
Number  Ten  failed  to  give  the  AOCCC 
citable  authority  for  calling  the  thing 
a  social  study.  Well.  then,  was  it 
physical  education?  Maybe — niavl>e. 
Square  dancers  agree  that  there  is 
plenty  of  exercise  involved,  even  when 
the  dances  are  done  in  a  restrained 
manner — which  thev  never  are. 


ing  this  condition;  there  is  in  the  town 
a  group  of  square  dance  addicts  headed  I 
by  the  president  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation,  who  have  not  only  set  the 
school  a  pernicious  example,  but  have 
also  actively  encouraged  square  danc¬ 
ing  as  a  school  activity  by  lending 
records  to  the  school.  But  undoubtedly, 
the  school’s  participation  has  aggra¬ 
vated  the  adult  addiction. 

Another  problem  has  been  the  necca- 1 
sity  for  the  square  dance  instructor’s 
having  to  devote  much  time  and 
thought  to  formulating  gracious  replies 
to  enthusiastic  compliments  about  the 
public  performances  of  the  school 
children.  He  must  wrestle  stoutly  with 
his  conscience  at  getting  so  much  credit 
for  something  which  has  been  so  easy 
and  so  much  fun. 

Square  dancing  may  strike  YOUR  | 
school.  Cranbury  was  not  the  first  to 
be  afflicted  with  it,  nor  will  it  be  the 
last.  And  the  real  purpose  of  this  report 
is  not  to  solicit  sympathy  for  Cranbury, 
but  rather  to  give  the  as  yet  unafflict^ 
some  cautions  and  fraternal  advice.  If  | 
you  MI  ST  try  it  out: 


FOR  THE  YOUNG 


The  problem  of  classification  has 
been  real,  not  academic.  What  square 
dancing  is  determines  in  Cranbury  the 
time  of  day  it  is  taught.  There  has 
been  no  final  determination,  but  a 
working  compromise  has  been  evolved 
along  these  lines:  The  AOCCC,  who 
doubles  as  music  teacher,  originally 
introduced  square  dancing  in  the  music 
classes.  Then  the  same  music  teacher, 
who  doubles  as  a  physical  education 
instructor,  used  it  as  a  physical  educa¬ 
tion  activity,  particularly  on  bad 
weather  days.  Then  the  thing  got  out 
of  hand :  There  suddenly  arose  a  great 
demand  for  square  dancing  at  noon¬ 
time  on  rainy  days,  and  the  low-resist¬ 
ance  physical  education  instructor,  w’ho 
doubles  as  principal,  supinely  ac¬ 
quiesced.  So  for  many  noontimes  last 
winter  a  lot  of  children  were  happily 
square  dancing  in  the  school  auditor¬ 
ium  instead  of  jittering  around  their 
classrooms. 
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FOR  ADI  LTS  TOO 


The  above  is  just  one  example  of  the 
l>rol»lenis  square  dancing  has  brought 
Cranbury.  A  catalogue  of  the  others 
would  include  the  increase  of  adult  in¬ 
terest  in  square  dancing,  which  has 
taken  many  of  the  townspeople  away 
from  their  television  sets  as  much  as 
twice  monthly.  Fortunately,  the  school 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  initiat- 
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\ou  w  ill  find  that  intermediate  grade 
children  will  take  to  it  better  than 
eighth  graders.  The  ages  between 
thirteen  and  a  quietly  domesticated 
twenty-five  prefer  the  feeling  of  a  dance 
partner  in  close  and  continuous  bodily 
proximity  to  the  feeling  of  rhythm  in 
their  own  skipping  feet.  So  don’t  be 
surprised  if  your  eighth  graders  are 
too  sophisticated  for  such  yokel  stuff. 
You  can  try  it  down  the  grades  as  far 
as  you  wish — the  best  square  dancen 
in  Cranbury  School  are  fourth  and  fifth 
graders. 

How  do  you  expose  yourself  and 
your  school  to  square  dancing?  Well 
you  go  get  some  square  dance  records. 
Among  the  l>est  for  starting  are  the  first 
album  done  by  Woodhull’s  Old  Tyme 
Masters  (Victor)  and  some  Decca  12 
inch  records  including  "The  Grapevine 
Twist”,  “Mademoiselle  from  Armen- 
tiers”.  “Billy  Boy”,  and  “Dip  and 
Dive”.  These  are  good  starters  because 
the  figures  are  generally  easy  and  the 
callers  on  both  named  groups  of 
records  speak  distinctly,  whether  you 
understand  what  they  are  saying  or  not 

Select  a  record — say  “Captain  Jinks” 
from  the  Oodhull  album — and  listen 
to  it  until  you  have  the  calls  in  mind. 
If  v«iu  are  starting  strictly  from  scratch, 
you  will  hear  in  this  rec(»rd  some 
strange  soundiiu;  expressions:  “Prom¬ 
enade’’.  “Do-si-do”.  “Allemande  Left”, 
and  “Grand  Right  and  Left.”  These 
are  four  of  the  eisht  or  ten  calls  com¬ 
mon  to  many  square  dances.  Get  some 
s<]uare  dancer  in  your  town  to  explain 
these  few  calls  to  you — or  come  to 
Cranbury  for  a  demonstration. 

Then  vou  corral  four  bovs  and  four 
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girls,  or  any  multiple  thereof.  Place 
them  in  a  hollow  square  formation  as 
couples,  the  girl  standing  at  the  boy’s 
right,  and  tell  them  that  the  couple 
nearest  the  music  is  the  first  or  head 
couple,  the  couple  at  their  right  is  the 
second,  etc.  Also  inform  them  that  the 
person  nearest  them  as  they  are  stand¬ 
ing.  who  is  not  their  partner,  is  their 
“corner”,  with  whom  they  do  much 


Dan’l  Boone 


never  /i  card  of 


Logistics 


Logistics  is  a  two-dollar  word  for 
the  business  of  moving  and  sup¬ 
plying  the  fighting  man  in  the 
field. 

And  though  Dan’l  Boone  was 
a  first-class  fighting  man,  he 
didn’t  have  to  bother  about  logis¬ 
tics.  With  his  rifle,  a  powder 
horn  and  some  lead,  he  could 
keep  going  for  months  on  end. 

Not  so  today!  For  now  6  tons 
of  freight  must  go  with  each 
soldier  sent  overseas  and  another 
ton  must  be  coming  in  every 
month  to  keep  him  in  the  field. 
And  the  great  bulk  of  all  this 
freight  must  be  hauled  to  camp, 
port,  and  base  by  the  railroads. 

Yes,  America’s  railroads  are 
old  hands  at  the  logistics  business. 

During  World  War  II,  they 
hauled  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
all  war  freight  and  handled  97 
per  cent  of  all  organized  military 
travel.  And  don't  forget  that 
every  day  in  the  year  railroads 
move  freight  equal  to  hauling  10 
tons  one  mile  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  America. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  gigantic 
moving  job— the  sort  of  job  that 
only  railroads  can  handle. 

Because  their  role  is  so  vital, 
the  railroads  have  moved  to  in¬ 
crease  their  capacity.  In  addition 
to  4'/i  billion  dollars  spent  since 
World  War  II  on  new  equipment 
and  improvements,  they  are  now 
spending  500  million  dollars 
more  for  new  freight  cars— all  as 
part  of  their  program  to  provide 
the  nation  with  the  transportation 
it  needs  in  peace  or  in  war. 


on.  announce  the  calls  slowly  m  the 
order  in  which  they  are  given  on  the 
record,  and  have  the  four  couples  walk 
through  the  figure  as  you  call  it.  Thus 
you  control  their  speed,  make  sure  they 
understand  the  figure,  and  generally 
avert  a  lot  of  confusion  later.  Then 
for  the  first  two  or  three  d^ces,  let 
them  hear  a  little  of  the  recoyd  while 
they  statid  in  place.  This  acquaints 
them  with  the  tempo  of  the  music  and 
the  caller’s  diction.  Call,  “Sets  in 
Order”,  which  is  the  customary  wam- 


and  sharpen  their  ears,  start  your 
record  again  from  the  beginning,  and 
your  outfit  is  square  dancing. 

children  get 
always  confused 


Uon  t  worry  it  some 
confused — someone  is 
at  a  square  dance;  it  is  part  of  the 
sport,  just  as  arguing  about  the  rules 
is  part  of  Canasta. 

Don’t  teach  intermediate  children  to 
“swing”  with  the  boy’s  arm  around  the 
girl’s  waist — just  have  them  face  each 
other  and  grasp  both  hands,  they  will 
like  it  better.  If  your  upper  graders 
try  square  dancing,  they  will  prefer 
the  waist  hold  customary  with  adult 
square  dancers. 

.\nd  don’t,  DON’T  make  a  drill  or 
drudgery  out  of  it.  After  the  first  few 
dances  have  been  learned,  cut  your 
“walk  through”  explanations  to  just  the 
first  introduction  of  the  figure  peculiar 
to  the  new  dance — never  mind  the  re¬ 
peals  which  the  other  three  couples  do. 
Later,  when  your  boys  and  girls  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  their  oats,  give  them  a 
new  one  strictly  off  the  cuff  and  see 
how  they  handle  it — either  you  or  they 
will  be  surprised,  maybe  both. 

If  you  must  have  square  dancing  in 
your  school,  have  FI  \. 
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year  and  it  is  anticipated  that  increased 
post  war  birth  rates  will  cause  the 
demand  for  additional  teachers  to 
climb  still  higher  during  the  next 
several  years. 


OUR  NEEDS 


Demand  for  Additional  Teachers 
Increases  Despite  Lower  Turnover 


By  ROBERT  H.  MORRISOIS 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education 


nURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ending  June 
30,  1950,  New  Jersey  public  schools 
employed  3,060  “new”*  teachers. 
These  replaced  653  who  left  to  teach  in 
other  schools.  328  who  retired  or  died 
in  service,  and  1.285  who  left  for 
various  other  reasons,  in  addition  to 
replacements,  794  “new”  teachers  were 
employed  to  provide  for  increased 
school  enrollments.  The  newly  em¬ 
ployed  teachers  were  recruited  from 
three  sources:  1.080  from  other 
schools.  1.338  from  recent  college 
graduates,  and  642  from  non-teaching 
occupations. 

During  the  school  years  1947-48  and 
1948-49,  the  amount  of  teacher  turn¬ 
over  showed  a  definite  drop.  In  1949- 
50,  as  indicated  above,  3,060  teachers 
accepted  employment  in  school  systems 
where  they  had  not  been  employed  as 
regular  teachers  during  the  preceding 
year.  These  3,060  replacements  repre¬ 
sent  a  decrease  of  slightly  more  than 
3  percent  from  the  number  of  such 
teachers  employed  during  1948-49. 
Excessive  teacher  turnover  is  con¬ 
sidered  detrimental  to  the  educational 
welfare  of  the  children  in  our  schools. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  school 
districts  providing  excellent  salary 
schedules  and  good  w  orking  conditions 
had  lower  percentages  of  turnover. 

Apparently  the  demand  for  teachers 
is  still  increasing.  When  all  those  who 
transferred  from  one  school  to  another 
within  the  State  are  excluded,  73  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  “new” 
teachers  or  2.231  teachers  remain. 
None  of  these  were  employed  in  New 
Jersey  schools  during  the  preceding 
year.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
102  over  the  number  of  such  teachers 
appointed  during  the  1948-49  school 


Table  1  summarizes  the  reasons  why 
“new”  teachers  were  needed  during  the 
1949-50  school  year.  It  shows  that 
15  percent  replaced  teachers  who 
had  accepted  employment  in  another 
New  Jersey  school  system,  and  that 
seven  percent  replaced  those  who  left 
to  teach  in  other  states.  Those  who 
entered  other  occupations  number  177 
or  six  percent.  Eleven  percent  replaced 
predecessors  who  had  retired  or  died 
in  service,  while  those  who  were  not 
offered  reemployment  totaled  246  or 
eight  percent.  The  number  employed 
to  replace  teachers  who  left  for  “other 
reasons”  was  862.  Some  of  these  may 


I  —  NUMBER  OF  "NEW”  TEACHERS  IN  NEW  JERSEY  PUBUC  SCHOOU  | 
BY  REASONS  NEEDED  —  1949-SO 


Numb«r  of  "Now''  Toachors 

Elementary 

Schools* 

High 

Schools' 

a* 

Totol 

Number  Percent 

Number  Percent 

Number 

PercM 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

(6) 

(7) 

To  replace  those  who  left  to  teach  in  other  1 

New  Jersey  school  systems . 

361 

16 

92 

12 

453 

15 

To  replace  those  who  left  to  teach  in  other  I 

states  . 

120 

5 

80 

11 

200 

7 

To  replace  those  who  left  to  enter  other  1 

occupations  . 

107 

5 

70 

10 

177 

6 

To  replace  those  who  retired  or  died . 

232 

10 

96 

13 

328 

11 

To  replace  those  who  were  not  offered  1 

reemployment  . 

158 

7 

88 

12 

246 

8 

To  replace  those  who  left  for  other  reasons.. 

646 

28 

216 

29 

862 

28 

To  provide  for  increased  enrollments . 

700 

30 

94 

13 

794 

26 

Total  “New”  Teachers  1949-50 . 

2,324 

100 

736 

100 

3,060 

100 

Includes  grades  K-8 
'  Includes  grades  9-12 


Due  to  rounding,  all  percentages  do  not  add  to  lOOi 


Read  the  above  table  as  follows:  “During  the  1949-50  school  year,  there  were  2,324 
‘new’  teachers  employed  in  New  Jersey  elementary  schools.  Of  these.  ^1,  or  16  percent, 
were  employed  to  replace  teachers  who  left  to  teach  in  other  New  Jersey  schools;  120,  or 
five  percent,  replaced  those  who  left  to  teach  in  other  states;  etc.” 


n  —  NUMBER  OF  “NEW”  TEACHERS  IN  NEW  JERSEY  PUBLIC  SCHOOU  | 
BY  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  —  1949-50 


Number  of  "New^'  Teachers 


Elementory 

Schools* 


High 

Schools* 


(1) 


Graduated  previous  year  from  one  of  the  New 

Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges  .  525 

Graduated  previous  year  from  other  New 

Jersey  colleges .  130 

Graduated  previous  year  from  college  not  in 

New  Jersey  .  310 

Taught  previous  year  in  other  New  Jersey 

school  .  470 

Taught  previous  year  in  school  outside 

New  Jersey  .  159 

Taught  previous  year  as  substitute  in  same 

school  system  .  182 

Engaged  in  non-teaching  occupation  during 

previous  year  .  548 


Total  “New”  Teachers  1949-50  .  2,324 


Number  Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percei 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

525 

23 

110 

15 

6.35 

21 

130 

6 

62 

8 

192 

6 

310 

13 

201 

27 

511 

17 

470 

20 

147 

20 

617 

20 

159 

7 

92 

12 

251 

8 

182 

8 

30 

4 

212 

7 

548 

24 

94 

13 

642 

21 

2,324 

100 

736 

100 

3,060 

100 

*  A  “new”  teacher  is  defined  as  one  who 
was  not  employed  as  a  regular  teacher  in 
the  same  school  system  during  the  preceding 
school  year.  This  may  be  used  as  a  measure 
of  teacher  turnover. 


*  Includes  grades  K-8 
**  Includes  grades  9-12 


Due  to  rounding,  percentages  do  not  add  to  100. 
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Read  the  above  table  as  follows:  “During  the  1949-50  school  year,  there  were  2321 
‘new’  teachers  employed  in  New  Jersey  elementary  schools.  Of  these,  525.  or  23  percent, 
graduated  from  a  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  during  the  previous  year;  130,  or  six 
percent,  graduated  the  previous  yeSr  from  another  New  Jersey  college;  etc.” 
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eventually  enter  other  occupations, 
others  will  marry,  or  temporarily 
assume  home  duties.  Many  will  return 
to  teaching  at  a  later  date. 

The  number  of  additional  teachers 
employed  due  to  growth  of  the  schools 
was  7*)4  or  26  percent  of  all  “new” 
teachers.  The  number  of  such  teachers 
had  increased  steadily  during  the  post 
war  years.  A  comparison  with  the 
19411-49  school  year  shows  an  increase 
of  12  percent  in  the  number  of  “new” 
teachers  needed  to  care  for  increased 
enrollments  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  combined. 


ELEMENTARY  GROHTH 


The  reports  show  that  nearly  all  this 
increase  took  place  in  the  elementary 
schools.  A  comparison  with  the  two 
preceding  school  years  shows  that  in 
1947-48.  approximately  19  percent  of 
all  “new”  elementary  and  11  percent 
of  all  “new”  high  school  teachers  were 
hired  because  of  growth  of  the^  schools. 
In  1948-49,  these  percentages  ^hanged 
to  27  and  12.  In  1949-50,  growth  of 
the  schools  accounted  for  employment 
of  30  percent  of  all  “new”  elementary 
and  13  percent  of  all  “new”  secondary 
teachers. 

The  number  of  additional  elementary 
teachers  needed  due  to  growth  of  the 
schools  results  from  the  increased 
number  of  births  during  recent  years. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  demand  for 
such  teachers  will  continue  to  grow  for 
several  more  years.  Increased  demand 
for  high  school  teachers,  in  spite  of 
lowered  secondary  school  enrollments, 
results  from  shifting  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation.  Many  new  residential  areas  are 
growing  up  on  the  fringes  of  New 
Jersey’s  metropolitan  districts.  The 
migration  of  families  to  these  new 
sections  often  necessitates  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  new  teachers  to  prevent  over¬ 
crowding  of  classes.  Since  the  new 
students  in  a  district  usually  come  from 
widely  separated  areas,  there  is  no  cor¬ 
responding  drop  in  the  number  of 
teachers  needed  in  the  districts  from 
which  they  migrated.  As  a  result,  the 
number  of  teachers  needed  in  any  one 
r^ion  sometimes  increases  even  though 
the  total  student  population  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  remains  constant 
or  drops. 

Table  11  supplies  data  concerning  the 
sources  from  which  “new”  teachers  are 
recruited. 

New  Jersey’s  teachers  are  drawn 
from  three  sources:  experienced  teach¬ 
ers.  recent  college  graduates,  and  those 
engaged  in  other  occupations.  During 
the  1949-50  school  year,  35  percent  or 
1,080  were  recruited  from  experienced 
teachers  and  substitutes.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  drop  of  20  percent  from  the 
1»349  teachers  obtained  from  this 
source  in  194849. 

Of  the  experienced  “new”  teachers 
employed  during  1949-50,  there  were 


829  who  had  taught  in  New  Jersey 
schools  as  either  regular  or  substitute 
teachers,  and  251  who  had  taught  in 
schools  in  other  states.  Since  200 
of  New  Jersey’s  teachers  resigned  to 
accept  teaching  positions  in  other 
states,  this  represents  a  gain  to  our 
schools  of  only  51  teachers.  While 
this  is  a  gain  of  nine  teachers  over  the 
number  recruited  from  outside  the 
State  in  194849,  it  is  still  far  below 
the  numbers  gained  during  those  years 
when  New  Jersey  schools,  because  of 
their  comparatively  attractive  salaries, 
good  working  conditions,  and  excellent 
pension  and  retirement  plans,  attracted 
many  teachers  from  nearby  states. 
Apparently  New  Jersey  no  longer  ex¬ 
cels  its  neighbors  in  these  factors.  As 
a  result  the  State  is  forced  to  expand 
its  teacher  training  institutions  not  only 
to  prepare  the  additional  teachers  need¬ 
ed  because  of  increased  enrollments  in 
the  years  ahead,  but  also  to  compensate 
for  the  greatly  diminished  supply  of 
teachers  previously  recruited  from 
other  states. 


The  second  source  of  teacher  supply 
— colleges  within  and  outside  the  State 
— provided  1,338  or  44  percent  of  the 
“new”  teachers  employed.  Of  these, 
965  were  placed  in  elementary  and  373 
in  secondary  teaching  positions.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  1,090  “new”  teachers 
obtained  from  colleges  in  1948-49,  this 
represents  an  increase  of  248  or  23 
percent.  This  growing  supply  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  increas^  number 
of  seniors  graduating  from  our  teacher 
preparatory  institutions,  which  in  turn 
reflects  the  intensified  teacher  recruit¬ 
ment  campaigns  carried  on  by  oificials 
of  our  colleges  and  schools. 

The  third  source  of  “new”  teachers 
is  non  -  teaching  occupations.  This 
source  supplied  642  teachers.  Since 
many  of  our  teachers  with  substandard 
certificates  are  recruited  from  this 
group,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  it 
furnished  12  percent  fewer  teachers 
than  during  the  preceding  year.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  number  of  teachers  in  this 
group  was  five  percent  fewer  in  1948- 
49  than  in  1947-48. 


PERFORMANCE 
thcrt  chcrflenges 
comparison! 


proiector 


Direct  comparison  tests  with  other  projectors 
have  proved  to  educational  administrators 
and  teachers  that  the  RCA  “400”  is  the  finest 
16mm  sound  projector  money  can  buy. 

Compare  the  RCA  “400”  for  picture  bril¬ 
liance  on  the  screen— for  detail,  contrast  and 
for  clear,  crisp  screen  images.  You'll  find 
student  reaction  more  responsive,  audio¬ 
visual  programs  more  effective  when  films 
are  projected  with  the  RCA  “400”. 

Compare  the  RCA  “400”  on  sound  pro¬ 
duction.  You’ll  hear  voices,  music  and  sound 
effects  reproduced  with  dramatic  realism  and 
tone  shadings  of  theatre-like  sound. 

Compare  the  RCA  “400”  on  ease  of  oper¬ 
ation.  It’s  the  easiest  and  quickest  of  all 
sound  projectors  to  thread.  Even  a  child  can 
operate  it.  - 

The  superiority  of  the  RCA  “400”  for 
quality,  for  performance,  for  value  is  some¬ 
thing  you  should  see  and  hear  for  yourself 
when  buying  or  using  projectors  in  schoote. 


RCA  “400”  JUNIOR:  Tbe  only  ungk-caie  standard 
lOmm  projector  of  fully  professional  quality.  y 

RCA  “400”  SENIOR:  Provides  the  finesl  reproductioQ 
of  16mm  sound  and  pictures  for  auditoriums  or  larger 


In  summary,  the  total  number  of 
teachers  need^  in  New  Jersey  schools 
in  1949-50  increased  by  102  over  the  1 
number  needed  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  turnover  of  teachers  de¬ 
creased  by  three  percent  during  the 
same  period.  Approximately  35  per¬ 
cent  of  the  “new”  teachers  employed 
in  1949-50  had  previous  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  44  percent  had  recently 
graduated  from  college,  and  21  percent 
had  been  engaged  in  non-teaching 
occupations  during  the  preceding  year. 
Of  the  total  number  of  “new”  teachers 
employed  during  the  1949-50  school 
year,  76  percent  were  placed  in  elemen¬ 
tary  and  24  percent  in  high  school 
teaching  positions. 


MAIl  COUPON  FOR  MORE  DETAILED  INFORMATION 


I  Educational  Services,  Dept.  1 33K I 
*  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
I  Camden,  N.  J. 


I  Please  lead  oic  complete  informalioo  on  the  RCA 
I  *‘400"  Projector. 

I  Name _ 

I  Sctiool _ 

I  Street - - — 

I  City _ State - 


i 
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Address 
City  and  Stota. 


l^olumhus  Theatre  Technician 
Group 

Pupils  Can  Take  Over  Many  Responsibilities 
in  an  Audio-Visual  Program  —  and  Have  Fun 

By  JOSEPHINE  F.  QVAQUARVCCl 
Elizabeth* 


The  center  of  visual  education  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Christopher  Columbus 
School  is  the  Columbus  Theatre.  The 
theatre,  built  in  the  basement  of  the 
school,  is  attractively  decorated  with 
pupils’  murals  and  paintings  and  is 
large  enough  for  several  classes.  It 
contains  storage  place  for  machines 
and  other  equipment. 

We  are  gradually  building  up  a 
visual  aids  library  of  our  own.  but 
continue  to  make  full  use  of  the  com¬ 
prehensive  collection  owned  by  the 
city’s  School  Audio-Visual- Aids  Office 
and  the  Elizabeth  Public  Library  and 
commercial  films.  At  present,  we  own 
primary  and  advanced  lantern  slides 
and  stereographs  in  all  areas.  We  now 
possess  a  16  mm.  sound  projector  on  a 
lend-lease  basis,  but  we  ourselves  have 
purchased  through  school  funds  an 


opaque  projector,  filmstrip  machine, 
lantern  slide  projector,  a  public  ad¬ 
dress  system  in  the  auditorium.  FM 
radios,  automatic  record  players  and  a 
Sonomaster. 

With  this  equipment,  and  a  new 
Theatre,  and  a  variety  of  the  best  films, 
we  were  ready  to  get  into  action  in 
audio-visual  education.  1  had  been 
showing  the  films,  but  the  burden  was 
getting  too  big  and  wasn’t  necessary — 
not  when  we  had  such  eager  children 
to  join  a  Club.  So  the  Columbus 
Theatre  Technician  Group  was  con¬ 
ceived. 

This  club  is  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Ungraded 
Classes  in  our  school.  These  fifteen 
children  were  chosen  on  scholarship 
and  citizenship  basis  in  their  classes, 
on  recommendation  of  their  homeroom 


teachers.  IX'e  meet  in  the  Columbu 
Theatre  once  a  month  to  discuss  visud 
aids  programs  for  the  school. 

FI  LL  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  technicians  are  trained  to  wod 
all  machines  and  are  assigned  to  grads 
and  teachers.  Each  teacher  is  assigned 
a  pair  of  operators,  who  check  the 
schedule  on  the  school  office  Audio- 
Visual  Program  Bulletin  Board  ead 
Monday  morning  to  see  at  which  tint 
they  will  be  responsible  for  setting  up 
equipment  and  operating  the  projecton. 
These  operators  also  assist  in  filling  oat 
the  card  for  each  film  recording  the 
title  of  the  film,  number  in  audienot 
grade  viewing  film  and  area  of  educa¬ 
tion  film  portrayed.  This  relieves  the] 
teacher  of  details  and  gives  her  monj 
time  to  prepare  her  teaching  plam 
Technicians  assist  in  all  school  proj¬ 
ects  involving  the  use  of  visual  ai<k 
In  addition  to  operating  the  machinei, 
they  gather  materials,  adjust  screem 
and  manage  seating  arrangements. 

The  slogan.  “Each  One  Teach  One" 
has  been  used  during  the  year.  Tht 
Sixth  Graders  teach  and  train  the  Fifth 
and  Ungraded  children,  and  as  onr 

*  Miss  Quaquarucci  teache-^  second  grade 
and  is  President  of  the  Elementary  Teachen' 
Organization  of  Elizabeth. 


See  aJl the  Mr/J'Serem  America 


Far-away  places  dramatically  compared  with  America's  Scenic  Wonders 


Here’s  the  latest  in  the  line  of  Greyhound’s 
famous  full-color  wall  displays,  offered  free 
for  classroom  use  by  American  teachers! 

See  all  the  World— Here  in  America  is  an¬ 
other  S-foot  display,  depicting  nine  of 


America’s  most  unusual  spots— compared  with 
nine  of  the  world's  most  interesting  places. 

With  each  display  comes  a  kit  of  lesson 
topics-sixteen  pages  of  background  material. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  for  your  copy. 


FRH I  Tout  FULl-COLOR  WALL  DISPLAY 

Grayheund  Information  Cantor 
P.O.  Box  813,  Chicago  90,  Ml. 

Sand  ma  tha  naw  Grayhound  wall  ditploy  ond  lot* 
son  topics,  "Soa  oil  tha  World— Hart  in  Amfitaf'* 


G  R  E YH  OUN  D 


><>■  Sixth  Graders  leave  us  for  Junior  High 
lid  I  School,  they  generally  become  members 
of  the  visual  aids  club  groups  in  their 
new  school. 
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INMTE  PARENTS  IN 

This  year  the  Technician  Group 
planned  a  program  of  movies  for  the 
entire  school  body  and  invited  parents 
to  see  the  films  they  chose.  They  chose 
pictures  which  contained  some  educa¬ 
tional  significance  such  as.  Miracle  on 
34lh  Street,  Enchanted  Forest,  So  Dear 
To  My  Heart.  The  reason  for  inviting 
parents  was  to  enlighten  them  on  the 
type  films  the  school  adviH'ates  for 
their  children.  In  our  mail  bag  wre 
periodically  receive  brochures  from  the 
big  movie  concerns  advertising  pictures 
of  educational  value  and  interest.  We 
are  sure  that  these  pictures  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  our  purposes  and  have  this 
information  sufficiently  far  in  advance 
of  the  picture’s  show  ing  to  prroare  our 
children  through  classroom  study.  In 
this  way  we  hope  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  children  the  films  shown  in 
the  l(K-al  theatre  that  are  of  educational 
significance.  The  thought  here  is  to 
utilize  the  entertainment  screen  as  an 
outside  aid  to  the  children  in  their 
school  work. 

At  DIO  PROORAMS 

Members  of  the  Columbus  Theatre 
Technician  Croup  have  been  guests  of 
the  manager  of  one  of  our  local  the¬ 
atres  on  an  excursion  tour  of  the  pro¬ 
jection  room  to  see  the  operation  of  the 
35  mm  projectors.  It  was  a  revelation 
to  the  young  technicians  in  comparison 
to  their  8  and  16  mm  projectors.  The 
group  also  made  a  visit  to  our 
home-town  FM  radi»)  station  where 
they  heard  the  transcript  broadcast  of 
‘This  Is  New  Jersey,”  and  also  heard 
the  news  broadcast.  The  Club  invited 
Miss  June  Brundage,  (“Miss  Story 
Teller”*  of  Station  WBGO  to  our 
school. 

The  Technician  Group  is  also  in 
charge  of  an  intensive  audio  program 
throughout  the  school.  We  have  two 
FM  radios,  one  on  each  floor  of  our 
school,  and  schedules  are  made  early  in 
the  fall  term  for  class  programs  on  FM 
stations  in  Elizabeth.  Newark.  New 
York.  These  technicians  are  in  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  delivering  radios  at 
scheduled  time  to  the  classes  and  re¬ 
turning  radios  to  the  Columbus  Theatre 
in  time  for  the  next  group  to  enjoy  and 
learn  their  lessons  through  ether  waves. 
This  kind  of  learning  is  fun  to  children. 

Our  newest  piece  of  equipment,  the 
Sonomaster,  has  been  well  received  with 
recordings  of  literature,  science  and 
music  masterpieces  brought’  to  the 
children  and  also  used  for  assembly 
programs  with  the  help  of  the  loud 
speaker  attachment. 


\En 


NJEA  Triumphs  In  Two  Legal  Cases 


Two  teachers  supported  by  the  NJEA 
have  won  legal  victories.  The  State 
Board  has  upheld  a  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  case 
of  Mabel  Marriott  of  Hamilton  Town¬ 
ship.  and  a  slander  suit  by  Mrs.  Car- 
lota  M.  Curly  was  settled  by  a  public 
retraction. 

The  Marriott  case  involved  the  right 
of  a  teacher  absent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  to  sick  leave.  The  Com¬ 


missioner  had  ruled  in  favor  of  Miss 
Marriott's  claim  to  ten  days  leave  for 
the  year  in  question  and  to  ten  days’ 
accumulated  leave. 

Mrs.  Curly’s  slander  suit  involved 
statements  made  by  the  defendant  at 
the  Shrewsbury  Township  school  board 
meeting  in  1948,  when  the  board  was 
considering  employing  Mrs.  Curly.  The 
defendant  read  a  statement  before  the 
court  retracting  the  statements  which 
were  the  basis  of  the  suit. 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

will  find  interesting 
and  helpful 


SumreVancing 

Quick,  Simplified  Way  of  Teaching  Beginners 


Montana  Pete— his  method 


According  to  Montana  Pete — learn 
the  six  basic  steps  for  square  dancing 
and  y  ou  can  do  most  dances.  These 
steps  he  pnn'eeds  to  give  you  quickly 
and  easily  with  slow-tempo,  practice 
records  and  special,  illustrated  manual 
all  in  his  own  Montana  Pete’s  Square 
Dancing  Album  Number  I.  With  no 
more  than  this,  Montana  Pete  says  you 
can  learn  to  square  dance  in  30  minutes. 

And  Montana  Pete  should  know— 
He’s  been  teaching  square  dancing  16 
years.  He  is  Mr.  Ernest  Useman, 
Supervisor  of  Recreation,  Chicago 
Parks,  serving  20,000  folks  a  month. 


This  Album  is  in  response  to  schools 
and  social  groujis  feeling  a  need  for 
just  such  a  simple,  proven  teaching  aid. 

Album  has  two  lO”,  slow-tempo,  practice 
RECORDS,  78  RP.M,  two  sidesj  calls,  music, 
time  out  for  rehearsals  and  complete  dance 
(music  and  calls).  THE  28-pace,  8x12" 
MAM  AL  accompanying  records,  uses  .actual 
photographs.  You  learn  how  to  form  the  set 
or  square,  allemande  left-and  right,  prome¬ 
nade,  etc.  .Also  taken  up  is  How  to  Plan  a 
Square  Dance  Party. 

If  further  interested— and  your  record  shop 
hasn’t  it,  write  M.  M.  Cole  Publishing  Co., 
823  S.  Wabash  .Ave.,  Chicago.  Just  ask  for 
.VIONTA.NA  pete’s  SQCARE  DANCING  ALBl  .M 
Number  I,  complete;  postpaid  $3. 


Home  after  a  strenuous  day,  ever  discover  how  chewing  delicious 
WRIGLEY'S  SPEARMINT  GUM  seems  to  give  you  an 
immediate  little  lift?  This  comes  from  the  pleasant 
chewing  which  helps  relieve  nervous  tension— 
and,  that  refreshing,  long-lasting,  tasty  flavor.  Try  it. 
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'Hcxt? 


Some  things  we  as  teachers 
might  do  as  a  result  of  the  facts 
gathered  by  survey  and  research 
in  other  schools. 


Ability  to  Group:  Even  when  we 
group  pupils  in  relation  to  their  ability 
to  attain  in  a  single  subject  or  activity, 
we  don’t  cut  down  much  the  necessity 
of  caring  for  individual  differences  bv 
means  of  instructional  adjustments. 
Studies  have  shown  that,  in  grades 
divided  into  two  groups  according  to 
ability,  the  variability  of  achievement 
is  93  percent  as  great  as  in  unselected 
groups.  When  grades  are  large  enough 
to  have  three  groups  divided  on  the 


Only  The  New 


basis  of  ability,  variability  still  re¬ 
mains  high,  at  93  percent. 

Do  you  organize  clasgeg  on  ability 
basis  in  yonr  school?  Wbat  advantages 
and  disadvantages  do  yon  see  in  the 
arrangement?  Do  the  marks  yon  give, 
and  the  marks  pnpils  receive  in  standard¬ 
ized  tests,  vary  almost  as  greatly  as  they 
wonld  in  nnselected  groups?  Do  you 
pay  as  much  attention  to  individual 
differences  and  needs  in  your  ability 
groups  as  you  would  otherwise? 

Apparently  almost  as  much  attention 
must  be  paid  to  instructional  adaptations 
in  ability  groups  as  in  unselected  groups. 


ALICE  AND  JERRY 


BOOKS 


Offer  .  .  . 


THE  TRffLE  TEACHING  PLAN 

—  To  take  care  of  individual  differences 

THE  PRACTICAL  REBUS 

—  Permits  vocabulary  emphasis  where  needed 

CHILD  EXPERIENCE  STORIES 

—  Instant  appeal  to  all  children 

TEXTFILMS  INTEGRATED  WITH  READERS 

—  Textfilm  and  Textbook  strengthen  Reading  Skills 

COMPLETE  WORD  RECOGNITION  PROGRAM 

—  Word  recognition  techniques  built  in 

SPECIAL  HELPS  FOR  IMMATURE  PUPILS 

—  Vocabulary  Workbooks  stress  wide  vocabularv 
W  rite  for  Details  Today 
REPRESENTATIVES ; 

Leslie  Beall  Richard  Mansfield 

Box  216  3725  -  A  Herbert  Ave. 

Scarsdale.  New  York  Pennsa liken.  New  Jersey 

ROW,  PETERSON  AND  COMPANY 

104  South  Lexington  Avenue 
White  Plains.  New  York 


By  THOMAS  E.  ROBIISSOy 

Mercer  County  Superintendent 

Are  we  doing  so,  or  has  the  belief  thu 
all  pupils  in  a  class  have  similar  degreu 
of  ability  lulled  us  into  actions  thu 
educationally  seem  indefensible? 

Is  Homework  Helpful?  Research 
es  at  the  elementary  school  level  show 
that  there  is  a  very  slight  relationship 
between  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
home  study  and  pupil  progress.  Home¬ 
work  does  not  seem  significantly  r^ 
lated  to  achievement  as  measured  by 
teachers’  marks  or  by  standardized 
tests.  A  slight  relationship  has  been 
established  between  elementary  school 
homework  and  high  school  success. 
Voluntary  homework  seems  to  have 
about  as  many  values  as  compulsory 
homework.  The  benefits  of  assigned 
homework  are  too  small  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  disadvantages,  especially 
for  pupils  in  underprivileged  homes. 
The  conclusion  of  uie  researchers  is 
that  compukory  homework  does  not 
result  in  sufficiently  improved  act- 
demic  accomplishments  to  justify  the 
retention  of  homework  on  the  basis  of 
achievement. 

What  are  the  policies  for  honiewoA 
in  your  school?  Is  homework  of  the 
conventional  kind  essential  to  you  in  the 
I  operation  of  yonr  classroom?  What  dh 
advantages  have  yon  found  in  givini 
homework  assignments?  Can  the  disad¬ 
vantages  be  corrected? 

,  Undoubtedly  homework,  since  it  goes 
I  so  often  into  the  homes  as  the  representa- 
I  tive  of  the  school,  is  one  of  the  chid 
'  elements  upon  which  parents  jud|t 
'  schools.  Are  we  willing  to  have  oar 
school  and  our  instruction  judged  k 
the  type  of  homework  assignments  wt 
give?  Have  we  begun  to  experimeai 
with  a  more  creative  type  of  homework 
one  that  will  stimulate  wholesome  recre 
ational  activities  in  pupils,  proper  par 
ental  cooperation  with  pupils  and  school 
and  the  attainment  of  a  wider  range  d 
objectives? 

Pupils  Should  Be  Told:  Oik 
study,  in  attempting  to  discover  the 
best  ways  of  improving  language 
usage,  discovered  that  pupils  improved 
very  rapidly  when  each  was  told  very 
specifically  of  his  own  individual  weak¬ 
nesses  and  deficiencies.  follow-up 
study  found  that  pupils,  when  told  of 
their  individual  weaknesses,  made  stil 
greater  progress  when  they  were  givei 
opportunity  to  work  on  their  owb 
needs. 

Is  time  spent  in  making  pnpils  famili* 
with  their  errors  and  wetnesses  in  il 
subjects  educationally  profitable?  Da 
each  pupil  tell  what  his  greatest  weak¬ 
nesses  are  in  yonr  subject  or  in  tk 
curricular  fields  he  is  studying?  Do  yM 
provide  opportunity  to  work  on  his  oM 
I  deficiencies,  as  well  as  on  the  commaa 
deficiencies  evident  in  the  whole  class* 
Does  the  pupil  know  the  progress  he  a 
making  on  overcoming  his  weaknesses 
and  does  he  know  when  he  can  considct 
certain  weaknesses  overcome? 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Up  Budget  Requests 

For  Teacher  Training 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  pushing;  its  campaign 
for  increased  state  teachers  college  facilities  on  several 
fronts.  At  its  October  meeting  it  asked  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  building  needs 
at  the  colleges  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 

At  the  same  time  it  approved  substantial  increases  in 
the  budget  requests  for  the  colleges  over  last  year.  The 
budget  requests  for  the  individual  institutions  follow: 


FOR  TEACHER  TRAINING 

1950-51  1951-52 

.  $  354.115.80  $  425,815.00 

.  329,898.00  361,807.50 

.  361,487.00  429,034.00 

.  287,775.00  320,720.00 

f  $100,000  for  repairs 

.  724.807.33  777,864.00 

.  861,315.00  994.586.00 


Glassboro 
Jersey  City 
Newark  . . . 
Paterson  . . 


AROUND  THE  STATE 


from  Rider  College  in  Tren¬ 
ton. 


Montclair 

Trenton 


The  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  has 
just  issued  a  brief,  popular 
report  on  the  relationships 
between  schools  and  commu- 
1  nity.  Entitled  Community 
Leadership  it  points  out  that 
“good  community  educational 
programs  cannot  be  bought 
like  ready-to-wear  clothing; 
they  must  be  tailored  by  the 
people  themselves.”  .  . 

“Creating  a  will  to  have 
good  schools  and  releasing  the 
community  energies  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  them  are  two 
of  the  most  important  func¬ 
tions  of  the  school  adminis¬ 
trator,” 


$2,919,398.13  $3,409,826.50 

Of  course  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  these  requests 
will  be  endorsed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  or  voted  by  the  1951 
Legislature.  Of  the  $2.9  mil¬ 
lion  requested  last  year,  only 
$2.6  million  finally  appeared 
in  the  appropriations  act. 

The  State  Board  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Percival  B.  Hunt  to 
serve  as  acting  principal  of 
the  Manual  Training  and  In¬ 
dustrial  School  until  a  suc¬ 
cessor  is  chosen  for  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Valentine,  who  re¬ 
tired  October  1.  It  also  des¬ 
ignated  William.  King  as  co¬ 
ordinator  of  audio-visual  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

County  Superintendents 
Thomas  E.  Robinson  and 
Albert  C.  Shuck  have  been 
reappointed  for  three-year 
terms. 


of  English 
Nov.  23-25. 


Teachers  See 
Bedside  Phones 


Gladys  Crenning,  teacher  of 
related  science  in  the  Middle¬ 
sex  County  Vocational  and 
Technical  High  School  at 


The  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany’s  two-way  communica¬ 
tion  ser\’ice  for  pupils  confin¬ 
ed  to  their  homes  was 
demonstrated  before  teachers 
of  Lower  Penns  Neck  Town¬ 
ship  at  a  Professional  Day 
meeting  on  September  28. 
The  service  enables  the  pupil 
to  hear  everything  that  goes 
or  in  the  classroom,  and 
from  his  bedside,  to  recite 
and  take  part  in  classroom 
discussions. 

George  H.  Shay  of  Som¬ 
erville  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  session,  which 
featured  three  workshops 
built  around  teacher  relations 
with  laymen  and  the  press, 
and  the  problem  of  local 
teacher  publications.  Mrs. 
Hannah  C.  Justice  is  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Lower  Penns 
Neck  Teachers’  Association 
which  sponsored  the  meeting. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
district’s  brand-new  Memor¬ 
ial  School. 


Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  Thomas  J,  Durell 
wrote  “New  Boundaries  for 
the  Three  R’s”  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  School  Executive.  In  the 
.same  issue  appears  "Try  this 
on  your  Public  Address  Sys¬ 
tem,”  by  Harry  H.  Pratt, 
supervising  principal  at  Law¬ 
rence  Township. 


The  Mid-Century  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Speech  As.socia- 
tion  of  America  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotels  Commodore  and 
Roosevelt  in  New  York  City 
December  27-30. 


Clifton  Lawrence,  Dr. 
Katherine  Loder,  Samp.son 
G.  Smith,  John  Spargo,  and 
Samuel  E.  Witchell  are 
among  the  New  Jersey  edu¬ 
cators  for  whom  the  State¬ 
wide  committee  has  request¬ 
ed  invitations  to  attend  the 
19  5  0  Mid-Century  White 
House  Conference  on  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Youth.  They  are 
part  of  a  group  of  44  dele¬ 
gates  from  New  Jersey 
broadly  chosen  to  represent 
varied  interests  of  education, 
health,  welfare,  religion,  and 
civic  betterment. 


Driver  Courses 
Win  N.  J.  Award 

New  Jersey  was  one  of  the 
states  to  receive  a  Superior 
Award  for  its  1950  High 
School  Driver  program  from 
the  Association  of  Casualty 
and  Surety  Companies.  The 
award  testifies  to  courses  in 
driver  education  offered  in  at 
lea.st  half  the  state’s  second¬ 
ary  schools,  with  not  le.ss  than 
half  of  the  eligible  students 
enrolled.  Official  reports  from 
all  states  show  that  6,995 
high  schools  offered  safe- 
driver  training  courses  in 
1949-50,  an  increase  of  23 
percent.  The  number  of 
students  enrolled  In  the 
course  rose  from  440,522  to 
551.280,  a  25  percent  increase. 


Temple  University  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  Group  Dynamics 
Center,  financed  by  a  grant 
from  the  Samuel  S.  Fels 
Fund.  The  purpose  of  the 
center  is  to  carry  on  and 
broaden  the  "open-minded¬ 
ness  study”  initiated  by  the 
Philadelphia  schools  several 
years  ago. 

'The  program  of  the  new 
center  includes  both  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  the  inter¬ 
personal  aspects  of  problem 
solving.  Its  services  are  in¬ 
structional.  field,  diagnostic, 
and  research. 


Librarians  Hold 
Service  Meetings 

The  Extension  Section  of 
the  New  Jersey  Library 
Association  is  holding  a  .series 
of  six  institutes  on  library- 
service.  The  institutes  are 
being  arranged  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  and  School  Library- 
Services  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  Library 
trustees,  librarians,  teachers 
and  all  friends  of  libraries 
are  invited  to  these  institutes. 
Included  in  the  programs 
are  discussion  groups,  on  the 
work  of  trustees,  busine.ss 
operation,  adult  sert-ices,  and 
publicity. 


The  New  Jersey  Science 
Teachers’  Association  broke 
into  print  this  year  with 
Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  the  New 
Jersey  Science  Teacher,  an 
official  journal  of  the  organ¬ 
ization.  The  36  page  maga¬ 
zine  is  attractively  prepared 
by  photo-off.set,  and  contains 
articles  by  Dr.  Abraham  W. 
Weckstein,  president  of  the 
organization,  V.  Eugene 
Vivian,  Benjamin  De  Leon, 
Mildred  W.  Coyle,  and  Marion 
J.  Daly.  Dr.  Weckstein, 
Chester  A.  Osborn,  and  Helen 
A.  Clarke  were  active  in  its 
founding. 


Assistant  Commissioner 
Chester  Robbins  is  now 
Double  Doctor.  On  October 
18  he  was  granted  the  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
by  his  almn  mater,  Ursinus 
College.  Earlier  in  the  year 
he  received  the  ssime  honor 


Edmund  C.  Moore,  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Wall  Township 
central  school,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  new  Ford  car 
by  graduates  and  friends,  in 
appreciation  of  his  26  y««ars 
as  teacher  and  principal. 


NEW  HEADS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 


Frank  Molinaro 

Boonton  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Ruth  M.  Miller 
East  Hanover  Educ.  Assn. 
Mrs.  Jo  Helstrom 
Madison  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Anne  Kane 

Mountain  Lakes  Educ.  Assn. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Force 
Toms  River  High  School 
Tchrs.  Assn. 

Harriet  H.  Burchell 
Tchrs.  Assn,  of  Totowa  Boro 
Mrs.  Sally  B.  Featherer 
Penns  Grove-Upper  Penns 
Neck  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Katherine  Cuomo 
Somerville  Elem.  Tchrs. 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Clark 
Sussex  Tchrs.  Club 
Harry  W.  Lawrence* 
Cranford  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Edna  Mulligan 
Kenilworth  Tchrs.  Assn. 
Mrs.  Isabel  B.  Nelson* 
Springfield  Tchrs.  Assn. 
WUfred  Styer 

Washington  Tchrs.  Assn. 


Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Best* 
Hamilton  Twp. 

(Atl.  Co.)  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Ernest  Siegel 
Fair  Lawn  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Marion  E.  Purbeck 
Hackensack  Educ.  Assn. 

Margaret  Clarke  Donahue 
Park  Ridge  Classroom 
Tchrs.  Assn. 

J.  C.  Carter 
Teaneck  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Ruth  Y.  Hughes* 

Pitman  Educ.  Assn, 

John  Niederer* 

Secaucus  Educ.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Mary  Martin 
Clinton  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Wm.  D.  Lamond 
Highland  Pk.  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Archie  E.  Elliott 
Metuchen  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Marguerite  A.  Dolan 
Sayreville  Tchrs.  Club 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Trembley 
So.  Plainfield  Tchrs.  Assn. 

Mrs.  C.  Ross 
Spotswood  Tchrs.  Assn. 

David  J.  Phillips* 

Long  Branch  Tchrs.  Club 


HANDWRITING  is  a  concern 
of  all  teachers.  Dunellen 
recently  sponsored  a  hand¬ 
writing  workshop,  for  its  own 
teachers  and  for  those  from 
Middlesex  Boro,  Watchung, 
Warren  Township  and  Green- 
brook  Township.  Mrs.  Emma 
Myers,  handwriting  consult¬ 
ant  from  the  Zaner-Bloser 


Company,  urged  that  writiig 
be  taught  in  small  doses  at 
regular  intervals.  Showi 
above  are  Mrs.  Myers,  W,  A 
Miller,  Jr.,  supervising  princi¬ 
pal:  Mrs.  Helen  Y.  Shaftet. 
special  teacher  of  writing  and 
planner  of  the  workshop,  and 
Mrs.  Gladys  D.  Brown,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Lincoln  and  Whittier 
Schools,  Dunellen. 


Life  Pictures 
Montclair  STC 
Building  Need 

The  October  16  issue  of 
Life  Magazine  was  devoted 
to  American  education.  New 
Jersey’s  share  in  that  issue 
was  a  series  of  four  pictures 
taken  at  Montclair  State 


Schools  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  State  have  been  the 
subject  of  special  publica¬ 
tions  as 


result  of  usini 
current  newspapers  in  theb 
classrooms. 

In  Pennsauken  Township, 
near  Camden,  last  year,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  E.  Thompson  had  ai 
creatlw 


idea  for  teaching 
writing  in  junior  high  school, 
with  the  Philadelphia  Inquir 
er  as  an  inspiration  and  mod¬ 
el.  A  complete  account  of 
the  project,  prepared  by  Mis 
Thompson’s  pupils,  has  be« 
published  by  the  Inquirer, 
as  “Classroom  Guide  for 
Creative  Writing.’’ 

Meanwhile  Benjamia 
Shapiro,  chairman  of  English 
and  Social  Science  in  Middle 
sex  County’s  Vocational  and 
Technical  High  Schools,  hai 
prepared  a  pamphlet  on  “'Tht 
New  York  'Times  in  a  Voca¬ 
tional  and  Technical  High 
School, 


LEADING  TO  BACHKI.OR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUC.ATION 
M-AS'I'ER  OF  EDUCATION  •  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 


On  the  Teachers  College  of  Temple  University  there 
are  two  distinct  groups  of  curricula:  One  leading  to 
the  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  Provisional 
Certificate;  the  other  to  the  graduate  degrees  of  Master 
and  Doctor  of  Education  —  and  to  Pennsylvania  Certi¬ 
fication  of  Administrative  and  Su}>ervisory  Officers.  To 
l  eathers  in  service  and  Teachers  in  prospect,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  greatest  advancement  is  offered  those 
with  the  necessary  scholastic  credentials,  plus  the 
ambition  and  aptitude  to  teach. 


appears  as 
a  curriculum  service  booklet 
in  the  Times’  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Activities.  This  is  i 
more  general  guide,  not  i 
report  on  a  specific  project 


NOTE:  For  the  lonrenienre  ot  those  iniahle  to  attend  reftidar 
day  classes,  courses  accepted  toward  the  underftraduate  and 
graduate  degrees  are  offered  in  the  Late  Afternoon,  the  Evening 
mnd  Saturday  Morning  hours. 


TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 


Write  the  Registrar  •  Broad  and  Montgomery  .\ve.,  Phila.  22 
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Man,  Not  Society, 

Can  Hope  For  Heaven 

On  Facings  The  World.  Louis  J.  Hadle, 
Jr.  William  Sloane  Associates.  $2.75. 

From  time  immemorial,  thinking 
men  have  been  reflecting  upon  the 
problem  of  human  existence:  what  is 
man,  where  does  he  come  from  and 
why,  where  is  he  going.  With  his 
thoughtful  new  book,  Louis  Halle  joins 
such  illustrious  figures  as  Socrates, 
Pascal  and  Ghandi  in  pondering  this 
eternal  problem;  and  Mr.  Halle’s  ap¬ 
praisal.  if  not  exactly  exalted,  is  warm, 
deep-felt  and  while  not  unduly  optimis¬ 
tic,  finally  affirmative.  Since  Mr.  Halle 
writes  in  a  clean,  simple  style,  his  book 
is  as  charming  and  pleasur^le  as  it 
is  thought-provoking.  ' 

Mr.  Halle  is  well  aware  of  the 
frailties  of  man.  the  impulses  and  emo¬ 
tions  that  drive  him  in  dangerous 
directions  and  culminate  in  the  fall  of 
civilizations;  he  observes  that  modern 
man.  except  in  material  things,  has  im¬ 
proved  little  over  his  forebears. 

Yet  Mr.  Halle  is  essentially  a  man  of 
hope;  he  believes  that  there  is  a  spark 
of  divinity  in  man.  “a  capacity  for 
grace  in  which  lies  the  promise  of  salva¬ 
tion.”  But  Mr.  Halle  also  feels  that 
man  will  have  to  achieve  his  grace  as 
an  individual;  society  has  not  the  hope 
of  heaven,  but  each  man  has.  And  a 
prime  requisite  for  man,  in  winning 
grace  and  successfully  meeting  the 
challenge  of  the  world,  is  making  full 
use.  always,  of  his  capabilities — ^“Do 
the  best  you  can  with  what  you’ve  got.” 

Mr.  Halle  has  presented  his  book  in 
an  interesting  form,  as  a  letter  to  his 
infant  son,  to  be  read  when  he  comes 
of  age.  Little  John  Halle  is  fortunate 
that  he  has  so  perceptive  a  father  to 
help  guide  him;  Mr.  Halle’s  readers 
are  equally  fortunate  that  he  has  seen 
fit  to  extend  his  paternal  words  of 
wisdom  to  a  wider  audience. 

Thomas  G.  Bruni, 

Millville. 


Freedom  Must  Be  Won, 

It  Can’t  Be  Forced 

FroblemN  Of  Men.  John  Dewey.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  $5.00. 

The  old  master  gives  us  a  thought- 
challenging  book  of  four  essays  that 
have  appeared  in  print  during  the  past 
fifteen  years.  Only  the  introduction  is 
new  to  Dewey  readers. 

The  first  essay.  Democracy  and  Edu¬ 
cation,  might  well  be  a  must  reading 
for  all  school  people,  particularly  the 
teachers  of  social  studies.  The  re¬ 
maining  essays  are  concerned  with  the 
technical  problems  of  philosophy  and 
the  needs  for  a  different  emphasis. 
These  chapters  are  suited  to  a  limited 
circle  of  readers.  The  style  is  heavy 
and  requires  intense  concentration. 

The  main  theme  of  the  book  is  that 
our  present  civilization  is  in  trouble 
from  a  rupture  which  is  responsible 
for  our  continuous  confusion  and  con¬ 
flict.  Our  cultural  heritage  is  a  carry¬ 
over  from  the  days  when  social  values 
were  determined  by  the  social  con¬ 
trast  of  nobleman  and  serf. 

We  are  now  standing  on  a  middle 
ground  and  we  must  either  go  back  to 
outworn  ideals  of  the  past  or  take  our 
clue  from  the  scientific  approach  to 
problems,  the  scientific  method.  We 
must  use  every  method  of  intelligence 
that  conditions  permit  in  solving  our 
problems  and  continue  to  search  for 
all  that  are  possible. 

“The  idea  of  forcing  men  to  be  free 
is  an  old  idea,  bnt  by  nature  it  is  op¬ 
posed  to  freedom.  Freedom  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  ran  be  handed  to  men  as  a 
gift  from  ontside,  whether  by  old-fash¬ 
ioned  dynastic  benevolent  despotisms  or 
by  new-fashioned  dictatorships,  whether 
of  the  proletarian  or  of  the  fascist  order. 
It  is  something  which  can  be  had  only 
-  as  individuals  participate  in  winning  it, 
and  this  fact,  rather  than  some  particular 
political  mechanism,  is  the  essence  of 
democratic  liberalism.” 

N.  S.  Detwiler, 

Toms  River, 


"DAISY,  DAISY, 

give  me  the  Answer,  do." 
Daisies  won’t  tell,  bnt 
The  IITTIE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE,  Inc. 
of  38  Main  Street,  Monexiuan,  N.  J. 

fTill  give  you  the  Answer 
It's  the  NUMBER  PLAY  PROGRAM 


Worthwhile  opportunities  in  sum¬ 
mer  comp  field  in  New  Jersey. 
Openings  for  men  and  women, 
elementary  or  secondary  teachers. 
Please  communicate  with  Robert 
Lechner,  Box  448,  Clinton,  N.  J. 


Your  choice  of 


for  you  and 


every  member  of  your  family 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  60 


(1)  WHOLE  LIFE  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
known,  ordinary  or  straight  life.  This  is 
lowest  cost  life  coverage  requiring  payment 
of  does  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the 
member. 

(2)  WHOLE  LIFE  PAID  UP  AT  AGE  65.  Under 
this  plan,  yon  pay  dues  only  nntil  your 
65lh  birthday.  At  that  time,  yon  receive  a 
paid  up  certificate,  payable  at  death.  Prior 
to  age  65.  the  benefit  payable  at  death 
is  double. 

(3)  TWENTY  PAYMENT  LIFE.  This  popular 
type  of  coverage  requires  payment  of  dues 
for  jnst  twenty  years.  At  that  time,  yon 
receive  a  completely  paid  up  certificate, 
payable  at  death. 

•  You  may  apply  for  1500  to  $2500 
without  taking  a  medical  examina¬ 
tion.  (However,  TPU  reserves  the 
right  to  request  one.! 

•  Yon  may  apply  for  $2500  to  the 
maximum  of  $5000  by  undergoing 
a  simple,  routine  medical  exam¬ 
ination. 

•  The  new  TPU  life  coverage  is  a 
separate  and  independent  contract 
from  any  TPU  Health  and  Acci¬ 
dent  Certificate. 

Remember,  it  will  never  be  cheaper  than 
now— at  your  present  age — to  secure  or  add 
to  your  present  life  insurance  program. 

Send  coupon  now. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  North  Prince  Street 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

(check  one  or  both) 

Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  the  new  TPU  LIFE  BENEHTS. 

. Please  send  me  information  about  TPU 

Health  and  Accident  protection. 

Name . . 

Address . . . 

City... .  State . 

Age . . . ..J. . . . . . 


NOVEMBER,  1950 


Page  97 


Handbook  for  Board  Members 


WhHt  Even  School  Board  Member 
Should  Know.  State  Federation  of 
District  Boards  of  Education  of  New 
Jersey.  55  pp.  $.50. 

This  publication,  while  written 
[irimarily  for  school  board  members, 
should  be  of  real  interest  to  many  citi¬ 
zens  of  New  Jersey,  particularly  school 
personnel.  A  more  widespread  under¬ 
standing  of  the  information  presented 
could  be  of  immeasurable  help  to  all 
who  have  a  part  in  the  public  educa¬ 
tion  program  and,  in  fact,  to  entire 
communities. 

The  booklet  was  prepared  by  the 
Editorial  Committee  of  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  District  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  Editor. 
Dr.  Richard  Pollock,  teacher  of  school 
law  at  Rutgers  University,  supplied 
much  of  the  background  material. 

If  you  have  a  legal  mind  and  are 
interested  in  public  education,  you 
may  enjoy  reading  the  “New  jersey 
School  Laws”  and  the  “New  Jersey 
Statutes”  and  you  will  understand 
them.  Lacking  a  legal  mind,  however, 
whether  or  not  you  are  interested  in 
public  education,  you  will  not  read  the 
laws  and  statutes  unless  you  have  to. 
and  if  you  do,  you  will  have  a  hard 
time  understanding  them.  Thanks  to 


the  individuals  who  «'umpiled  this 
booklet,  we  now  have  a  digest  of  these 
laws,  readable,  understandable  and 
easily  available  for  reference. 

A  glance  at  the  chapter  headings 
catches  the  interest  immediately. 
Among  the  22  topics  listed  are:  “Here’s 
What  a  Good  Member  Does.”  “A 
Good  Member  Avoids  These  Prac¬ 
tices,”  “Schools  Revolve  Around 
Teachers.”  “I^et’s  Know  the  Facts  of 


I'eiiure,”  “Children  Have  Detinik 
Rights — and  Duties.”  Enumerated  n 
outline  form  under  these  and  other 
headings  are  most  of  the  New  Jerse* 
laws  pertaining  to  public  education, 
translated  into  layman’s  language  ani 
with  specific  references  to  their  legrf 
sources. 

This  publication,  because  of  tht 
clear,  concise  information  it  contain, 
fills  a  definite  need  for  all  who  are  ia- 
terested  in  education  in  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Williams. 

Montclair. 


Writing  For  Youthful  Readers 


Writing  For  Youna  People.  Mabel 
Louise  Robinson.  Thomas  Nelson  & 
Sons;  $2.75. 

“The  first  question  then  that  faces 
the  writer  for  young  people  is  ‘Do  you 
know  enough?’”  From  this  basic  first- 
page  observation.  Dr.  Robinson  moves 
rapidly  into  a  survey  of  the  entire  field 
of  juvenile  writing.  Down  ti)  her  splen¬ 
did  final  chapter  on  The  Art  of  Work¬ 
ing,  it  is  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
how  and  what  and  why  of  children’s 
literature  today. 

Although  not  addressed  primarily  to 
beginners,  there  is  something  here  for 
every  aspiring  writer;  and  there  is 
much  for  every  English  teacher  who 
wonders  w'hy  children  prefer  The  Black 


Stallion  to  Ivanhoe.  The  chapters  on 
Plot,  Dialogue.  Use  of  Details  and 
such  are  for  the  writer,  but  teachen 
will  profit  from  the  discussions  of  ani¬ 
mal  stories,  adventure  stories,  and  » 
j)ecially  from  the  ••hapter  on  fantasy. 

Dr.  Robinson  writes  out  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  years  with  her  Ad¬ 
vanced  Fiction  Workshop  at  Columbia, 
and  the  background  of  some  20  pub¬ 
lished  books  for  children  and  adults. 
No  recent  book  in  the  field,  except 
possibly  Flesch’s  Art  of  Readabit 
Writing,  gives  such  a  solid  sense  oi 
authority — of  the  feeling  “This  is 
actually  how  it’s  done.” 

Gerald  Raftery, 

Elizahetk 


This  emblem  is  your  guarantee  of  superior  quality  in  film 
and  filmstrips  made  especially  for  your  classroom.  Look 
to  it  for  the  BEST  in  audio-visual  materials. 


FILMS 

Yisuiig  America  has  more  than  100  new  films  for 
all  grades  and  all  subjects  -including  .SO  basic 
titles  recoininemled  for  New  Jersey  schools.  Our 
Science  Correlaiion  Chart  shows  the  page-by- 
page  textbook  correlations  for  the  26  films  in 
the  YAF  Elementary  Science  Series  made  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  (Jerald  S.  Craig,  Dr.  Helen 
C.  arrin.  and  others. 


--  USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON 


Send  information  on  item#  rlierked  below  ; 


Filmstrips 


FILMSTRIPS 

\  oung  .-America  has  more  than  150  new  film¬ 
strips  -in  hlack  and  white  and  in  color — for 
all  grades  and  all  subjects.  Under  the  YAF 
Filmstrip  Library  Plan  you  can  «>btain  a  brand 
new  Viewlex  filmstrip  project  as  a  “free  bonus” 
with  your  purchase  of  Young  America  film¬ 
strips.  This  and  ttiher  descriptive  circulars  will 
be  sent  you  uptm  request. 


The  catalogs  and  other  printed  material  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  will  be  sent  you  free.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  (PLE.ASE  PRINT),  and 
return  it  at  once  to 


YOUNG  AMERICA  FILMS,  Inc. 

18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City  17 


('.or.  Chart  _ Library  Plan  | 
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EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS 


ROOM  FOR  ONE  MORE 


Because  America’s  students 


Kootn  For  One  More.  Anna  Feriott 
Rose.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  272  pp. 
$2.75. 

Can  you  imagine  parents  of  three 
feeling  a  need  for  more  children? 
Mother  and  Poppy's  first  baby  died, 
and  even  though  they  later  had  three 
children  of  their  own,  they  still  felt 
short-changed.  What  they  did  about  it 
\ 

hearts  to  three  badly-frightened 


llie  sunn;  tlay ),  VIollier  was  «;4|uul  to  it. 

Mrs.  Rose  often  needed  the  wisdom 
ol  Solomon  to  understand  her  six  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  problems,  and  how  she 
did  this  makes  good  reading  for  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents,  too.  Common  sense, 
kindness,  and  respect  for  the  personal 
dignity  of  children  seem  to  have  been 
her  stock-in-trade.  However,  Mother 
was  to  open  their  home  and  their  knew  when  she  was  out  of  her  depth 

or*  and  did  not  hesitate  to  get  psychiatric 
phaned  children,  two  of  whom  had  help  when  other  methods  had  failed, 
severe  physical  disabilities.  So  well  did  y^is  story  has  all  the  sparkle  of  “The 
these  children  fit,  that  casual  acquaint-  jo  considerably  more 

ances  couldn  t  tell  who  belonged  and  ^^rmth.  Poppy  had  many  of  the  heroic 

*  L  r  proportions  of  Clarence  Day’s  Father. 

Of  course  there  was  room  for  pets  While  Mrs.  Rose’s  story  lacks  unity 
in  this  hou^hold.  These  pets,  like  the  ^^d  coherence  in  its  plan,  it  has  plenty 

adopted  children,  came  simply  for  a  q{  emphasis.  If  you  liked  “Cheaper  by 

visit  and  refund  to  leave.  A  Mny  lived  the  Dozen,”  you’ll  surely  want  to  read 

in  the  playhouse,  while  g  rabbit  tj,is  book.  This  is  truly  a  success  story 

^rted  a  penthou^  on  the  house  roof,  which  could  only  have  been  written  by 
Tramp,  who  lool^d  more  like  a  buffalo  ^  woman  who  learned  early  in  life  that 
than  a  dog,  lived  m.  people  are  more  important  than  things. 

As  small  boys  will,  Tim,  Joey,  and  ^ 

Jimmy  John  collected  the  usual  turtles  Margaret  Keys  Geiger, 

and  snakes,  as  well  as  other  small  ani.  New  Brunswick. 


America’s  teachers  have 
more  confidence  in  them 


One  thing  you  can  always  be 
sure  about  EBFilms  regardless  of 
title:  Eacb  is  an  authentic  teaching 
tool  covering  an  important  subject 
area.  Why?  Because  making  authen¬ 
tic  teaching  tools  has  been  the  job 
of  EBFilms  for  more  than  20  years. 
And  into  every  EBFilm  throughout 
these  years  has  gone  painstaking  re¬ 
search  and  careful  planning  of 
teaching  concepts  which  teachers 
know  they  can  take  for  granted. 
Teachers  expect  EBFilms  to  get  right 
down  into  the  curriculum  ...  to  cor¬ 
relate  with  their  courses  of  study. 
They  know  by  experience  they  will 
help  them  do  a  better  teaching  job 
in  every  subject.  Little  wonder  that 
teachers  throughout  the  world  have 
complete  confidence  in  EBFilms. 
Little  wonder,  too,  that  more  than 
70%  of  the  films  in  use  in  America’s 
classrooms  today  are  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films. 


SHORTHAND  TEACHERS 


H«r«  is  a  study-aid  which  will  fr««  you  from 
dictating,  and  which  will  snablo  you  to  obsorve 
the  students  in  the  process  of  writing. 

StenoSpeed  Dictation  Records 

provide  clear,  timed,  strictly  professional  dicta¬ 
tion  for  clossroom  ond  home  practice.  Records 
are  now  ovailable  at  speeds  from  30  to 
ISOwpm,  ot  10-word  intervals.  The  two-sided, 
10-inch  standard  records  ore  only  $1.25  eoch, 
postpaid,  or  $9.00  postpaid  for  the  set  of  8 
records.  20%  discount  allowed  on  both  prices 
to  Schools  ond  accredited  Teochers  only. 
Further  i»a$’tirutnrft  maft  he  ohtaiHrd  from 
A.  A  C.  B.  Storm,  Dept.  12,  Box  31,  Fort  lee,  N.J. 


Adopted  and 
siiccessfidly  used 
in  more  than 


WHAT  DO  YOU  TEACH? 

EBFilms  cover  every  inierest  area. 
Ask  for  a  complete  list  of  EBFilms 
on  any  subject  from  your  local 
EBF  representative,  or  write 
EBFilms,  Wilmette. 


American 
High  Schools 


Wilmottn,  Illinois 
Your  Local  EBP  Representative 
WILLIAM  W.  LEWIS  J.  H.  TRUX 
EBFILMS,  INC. 

450  West  S«th  St.,  N«w  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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What’s  New  In  Nutrition 


By  MARIE  C.  DOERMAISIS 


I  FEW  YEARS  AGO  the  emphasis  in  nu- 
il  trition  was  on  minerals  and  vita¬ 
mins.  “Have  you  had  your  iron  to¬ 
day?’*  was  a  conimon  slogan.  V  itamins 
are  no  less  important  today,  hut  the 
constant  discovery  of  new  ones  has 
caused  a  change  in  nomenclature  which 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  list  them  in 
popular  terms. 

Nutrition  research  has  established 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CRAYONS 


TRUSTED  FRIENDS 
IN  NEW  DRESS 


«3pecify  these  new  Milton  Bradley 
CRAYRITE  Crayon  packages.  They 
bring  you  finer  crayons  than  ever — 
smoother  blending,  more  brilliant. 
And,  because  they  are  Milton  Bradley 
quality,  you  will  recognize  old,  trust¬ 
ed  friends  in  new  dress.  Available 
in  Round  and  No-Roll,  in  usual  8, 
16  and  24  color  assortments. 


NOTE:  If  you  have  not  already  received 
your  copy,  write  today  for  the  Milton 
Bradley  Cataloa  of  Educational  Materials. 
Edward  E.  Babb  Company  of  Pennsylvania, 
3304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 


aiten  i 

Sertkt 

tb  America's 
Cfeldren 


the  fact  that  carbohydrates,  fats,  pro¬ 
teins,  vitamins  and  minerals  have  a 
definite  part  to  play  in  the  daily  food 
consumption  of  every  individual.  Each 
year  some  new  discovery  in  the  nutri¬ 
tion  field  brings  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relation  of  food  to 
human  health.  Not  too  long  ago  the 
medical  and  dental  professions  placed 
little  importance  on  the  therapeutic 
value  of  food.  What  a  contrast  today! 

The  most  recent  discoveries  in  nu¬ 
trition  laboratories  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  protein  requirements 
for  adults  in  terms  of  the  daily  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  individual  amino  acids 
needed  to  maintain  health  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  Proteins  are  composed  of  nitro¬ 
gen-containing  compounds  called  ami¬ 
no  acids;  22  have  been  identi¬ 
fied,  but  only  8  seem  to  be  needed  for 
human  growth  and  development.  There 
are  two  groups  of  proteins — complete 
and  incomplete.  The  complete  proteins 
supply  all  the  necessary  amino  acids  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  maintain  life 
and  growrth.  The  animal  proteins  such 
as  lean  meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  milk 
and  cheese  belong  in  this  group.  In¬ 
complete  proteins  are  found  in  vege¬ 
tables  like  beans,  peas,  lentils,  soy 
beans,  nuts  and  cereals.  These  need  to 
be  supplemented  with  animal  proteins 
to  provide  the  essential  amino  acids. 

The  b(»dy  utilizes  proteins  most  eco¬ 
nomically  when  combined  with  foods 
containing  some  fat  and  carbohydrate; 
hence  the  rule  of  eating  a  mixed  diet, 
with  variety  from  day  to  day. 

Likewise  the  amino  arid  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  with  humans  indi¬ 
cated  that  individuals  differ  in  the 
quantity  of  proteins  they  digest  and 
assimilate.  These  results  have  empha¬ 
sized  the  necessity  of  eating  an  ade¬ 
quate  amount  of  protein  each  day.  The 
following  animal  protein  foods  togeth¬ 
er  would  provide  the  necessary  daily 
amounts:  1  pint  milk,  1  egg,  1^4  pound 
lean  meat.  1  ounce  cheese,  1  baked 
custard,  in  addition  to  the  smaller 
amounts  of  vegetable  proteins  in  ce¬ 
reals  and  vegetables.  A  good  rule  is  to 
eat  approximately  one-third  of  the  daily 
proteins  at  each  meal. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  indicated  that  many  fam- 


EOWARD  E.  lAU  COMPANY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
3304  Ai^  Si.,  PlillB4«iplii«  4,  P— mylviiio 


Sales  Representative  Wanted! 


Company  with  fast  moving  item  for  schools 
desires  to  conta(-t  sales  representatives  alreatiy 
covering  territory  who  ean  effectively  sell  one 
additional  item.  Liberal  commission. 


Write  Oirinfj  Complete  Details 

BOX  10,  e/o  N.  J.  ED.  REVIEW 


dies  are  not  consuming  an  adequate 
amount  of  the  right  foods  to  meet  tk 
standards  set  by  present-day  nutritioa 
research.  Some  families  do  not  haw 
sufficient  purchasing  power;  otheii 
lack  the  necessary  knowledge  to  plai 
an  adequate  diet;  while  still  others  ea 
what  they  like  regardless  of  curreal 
nutrition  information  oit  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  good  daily  diet.  However,  th 
figures  for  1948  showed  decided  im¬ 
provements  over  previous  surveys 
1942  and  1936.  This  was  especialk 
evident  in  the  calcium  level  in  the  diet: 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase 


the  consumption  of  milk  and  cheese 
Other  increases  were  noted  in  vitamin 
A,  ascorbic  acid,  three  of  the  B  vita 
mins,  iron  and  protein.  These  resulb 
prove  that  the  educational  programs  ii 
nutrition  carried  on  through  many 
avenues  have  made  their  influence  fd 
on  many  people. 

In  recent  months  much  publicity  has 
been  given  Acth,  Cortisone,  B-12, 
the  antibiotics.  These  are  of  prime  u- 
terest  to  the  medical  profession  and  tin 
biochemist.  Continued  research  will 
add  to  the  list  of  these  “elements”  that 
are  proving  so  valuable  in  restoring 
health  and  in  preventing  others  from 
becoming  ill.  Physicians  today  realiic 
the  jiotent  force  of  these  new  discov¬ 
eries  and  study  avidly  the  results  oi 
experiments. 

There  seems  to  be  universal  agree¬ 
ment  among  physicians  and  statia 
ticians  that  excessive  total  food  intake 
leads  to  impaired  health.  Well-bal 
anced  meals  which  meet  the  daily  food 
requirements  of  the  body  can  be  onf 
of  the  best  guides  towards  a  useful 
long  and  happy  life. 

The  New  Jersey  Nutrition  Council 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  ei- 
change  of  information  relative  to  nu 
trition.  The  state  departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Education,  Health  and  Welfare 
have  cooperated  in  this  movemert 
through  their  several  representativo. 
Professional  groups  such  as  the  medi¬ 
cal,  dental  and  nursing  interests  havt 
given  their  support,  too.  Dietetic,  home 
economics  and  tuberculosis  associa¬ 
tions  have  participated,  as  well  » 
health  officers  and  spokesmen  for  many 
strong  lay  organizations  throughonl 
the  state.  This  Council  aims  to  hdpj 
safeguard  the  health  of  every  citiza 
by  coordinating  the  several  education¬ 
al  programs  in  this  area. 


REFERENCES: 


1.  “New  Discoveries  Mark  Food  Progress' 

C.  G.  King,  Scientific  Director,  Nutritk* 
Foundation,  New  York  City  —  Chi-mieii] 
and  Engineering  News,  January  2,  1950 

2.  “Trends  in  Family  Food  Consumption"-! 
Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Ph.  D. — Journalj 
American  Dietetic  Association.  Aiig«s| 
1950 

3.  “Amino  Acid  Requirements  of  Man” 
Nutrition  Reviews,  April  1950 
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BOOK 

Audio-ViHiul  Materials  and  Techniques. 
By  James  S.  Kinder.  $4.75.  Amer¬ 
ican  Book  Company,  88  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

An  excellent  and  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  book  covering  the  whole  field  of 
audio-visual  aids.  Contains  a  fine  his¬ 
torical  background  on  audio-visual 
aids  as  well  as  detail  discussion  of  the 
educational  value  based  on  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  learning.  Every  type  of  aid 
is  covered  in  a  very  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  including  such  newer  aids  as  F-M 
Radio  and  television.  An  outstanding 
book  which  should  prove  helpful  for 
the  student  teacher  as  well  as  the  audio¬ 
visual  aids  expert.  A  splendid  school 
reference  book. 


RECORDINGS 

Historical  America  In  Song.  Six  Albums 
— 78  rpm — $10.95  each.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  450  West  56th 
Street,  New  York  19,  N,  Y. 

The  series  was  prepared,  narrated 
and  sung  by  Burl  Ives,  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  famous  collectors  and 
singer  of  native  ballads,  especially  for 
school  use.  In  the  six  albums  of  five 
records  each  are  more  than  125  folk 
songs,  nearly  all  of  which  are  preceded 
by  narrative  statements  in  which  Burl 
Ives  places  the  song  in  its  proper  his¬ 
torical  and  musical  perspective.  Con¬ 
tains  songs  from  colonial  days  to  the 
turn  of  the  present  century.  All  six 
albums  may  be  purchased  for  $59.50. 


FILMSTRIPS 


eraniics.  $3.00.  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co., 
Inc.,  Peoria.  Illinois. 

One  of  a  series  of  filmstrips  on  arts 
ind  crafts  based  on  authoritative  books 
)ublished  by  this  well  known  cbmpany. 
'.ach  filmstrip  demonstrates  tpe  step 
n  step  process  to  complete  a  finished 
irticle.  Others  in  the  series  are  “Leath- 
■rwork  and  Whittling,”  and  “Ameri- 
an  Braiding  Craft.” 

liolden  Book  Stories.  Sets  I — II— Color 
—$23.75  each.  Young  America  Films. 
Inc.,  18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  17. 

A  series  of  filmstrips  in  full  color 
lidsed  on  stories  from  the  famous  Little 
liolden  Books  for  primary  grades,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc. 
Kach  contains  from  3.5-40  frames  using 
the  original  story  and  picture  material 
from  one  of  these  well  known  books. 
I  here  are  eight  filmstrips  in  each  set 
at  $23.75  per  set.  Sets  1  and  2  are  now- 
ready  and  others  will  follow. 


When  teacher*  want  better  position* 
When  Mchoot*  want  better  teacher*  •  . 


^  ^  "  .TRENTON  3-3337 
sViCT  TtfHt  MOTll  -  T«iN 


DR.  CHARLES  J.  STRAHAN,  Pres.  DR.  GRACE  A.  DT^NN,  Sec.-Treas 
G.  EDWARD  McCOMSEY,  Manager 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


632-33  Withwtpoen  Bldg.  PHIIADCIPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipar  SH. 

A  distinctive  personnel  service,  of  especial  appeal  to  employers  who  appreciate 
careful  work  and  to  candidates  of  more  than  average  qualifications. 

E.  K.  Maloney  1 

5-1746  1‘rrHttnnl  JUncriminating  Sm  iri-  E.  F.  Maloney,  Jr.  i 


Kingsley 


Manager 


Kailrouds  And  Our  Food,  Our  Home*, 
And  Our  Mail.  Guide  -Color-  Free. 
Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building,  School  and 
College  Service,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Three  filmstrips  portraying  the  im- 
lH)rtant  part  the  railroads  play  in  sup¬ 
plying  our  food,  the  materials  for 
building  our  homes  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  our  mail.  A  guide  is  furnished 
as  a  means  of  leading  discussion  con¬ 
cerning  the  many  functions  of  the  rail- 

foads.  The  filmstrips  may  be  retained 
y  the  school. 


TEACHERS  NCRDBD — Clameatarr — Secaadarr — Callece.  We  have  oBlclally  listed,  hundreds  of 
splendid  positions.  Why  not  Investigate  these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  In  plac¬ 
ing  teachers,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  present  management,  gives  you  expert  gulda-ce 
to  help  fou  secure  that  next  position.  Write  Immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  70th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  Ansoviation  of  Teachero’  Agencien 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Member  National  AMOciation  of  Teacher*'  Agenciei 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

Established  1898 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  (or  positions  In 
public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Telephone  BRyant  9-81tS 


Our  95th  Year 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


SALESMAN  AT  ONCE 


local  territory  now  open  for  qualified 
hion  over  30  to  represent  Notional  corporo- 
lion  in  dignified  temi-profestionol  capacity. 
Consistent  and  intelligent  effort  will  insure 
excellent,  steady,  year-oround  income  and  a 
permanent  career  in  distinctly  low  pressure 
Scld.  Pleasant  contacts,  repeat  business. 
Exclusive  territory.  No  material  shortage.  Age 
ho  barrier.  Previous  sales  experience  not  es¬ 
sential  as  successful  applicant  will  -receive 
complete  training  and  supervision  by  local 
company  representatives.  Car  necessary. 
Write  STRESING.  Box  202,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phone;  Wisconsin  7-9066 

K.  K.  MULFOKIt,  Fro/i. 

Branch  ORke:  1B36  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Member  National  Aneociation  of  Teacher*’  Ageucir*  A  Muperior  ageui-y  for  auperiur  people 


D  Y  ANT  Taochers  Bureau  rnL.  a  rX. 

I  M  ■  711-713  Witherspoon  Bldg.  \  /)_  Creulic 

Member ~N.  A.  T.  A.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnngpacker  6-12 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Quality  Positions  Listed  Throughout  The  Year 

FROM  NEW  YORK-PHILADELPHIA  SUBURBAN  AREAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 


NOVEMBER,  1950 
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I  have  no  time  for  Autiimirs  warm  moist 
breath, 

Smelling  of  leaves,  and  of  old  wood,  and  rain. 
1  have  no  time  to  linger  by  a  brook. 

Or  wander  slowly  down  a  country  lane; 
And  show  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  death 
For  one  more  year  of  happiness  and  pain. 


My  time  is  full  of  more  important  things; 
A  course  of  study  that  1  must  have  done, 

A  hook  to  read,  my  lesson  plans  to  do, 
Some  papers  and  reports  I’ve  not  begun. 

1  cannot  hear  the  song  the  Autumn  sings 
Or  smell  the  wood  smoke,  or  enjoy  the  sun. 

RLTH  WILLIAMS 
Burlinglon 


WHAT’S  A  TEACHER? 

Idi'ally  a  word  conveys  an  idea.  Some  of  our  most 
important  words  in  education,  however,  have  no  meaning 
at  all  without  a  footnote. 

l  ake  “elementary."  In  the  teacher-turnover  tahulations 
on  page  of  this  Review  ,  elementary  means  (Irades  K-R. 
and  high  s<'hool  means  Grades  9-12.  In  predicting  en¬ 
rollments.  and  in  distributing  state  aid.  however,  elemen¬ 
tary  means  Grades  K-6,  and  secondary  covers  Grades 
7-12. 

For  “enrollment”  itself  there  are  at  least  four  common 
definitions.  Nobody  can  tell,  without  explanation, 
whether  it  shows  average  daily  attendance,  “weighted” 
enrollment  for  purposes  of  state  aid,  total  enrollment 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  or  total  enroll¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Or  take  “teachers.”  Does  that  word  cover  administra¬ 
tors?  supervisors?  non-teaching  principals?  all  certificated 
employees?  Does  it  cover  positions  filled  by  permanent  or 
temporary  substitutes?  Does  it  include,  at  the  risk  of 
counting  them  twice,  teachers  in  approved  evening 
schools?  Until  we  know,  we  cannot  answer  the  simple 
question:  How  many  teachers  are  there  in  New  Jersey? 

At  times  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  use  special 
definitions  of  common  terms.  For  the  sake  of  clarity 
and  uniformity,  however,  it  would  be  nice  if  educators 
could  agree  on  standard  definitions  of  such  terms  as 
elementary,  enrollment,  teacher,  WHICH  THE  PUBLIC 
\\1LL  USE  ANYHOW. 


PICK  THE  BEST 

Mediocrity  is  the  greatest  threat  to  democracy.  Where 
|)osition  depends  upon  popular  vote,  the  choice  mav  fall 
on  the  merely'  |)opular-  -or  even  on  the  least  unpo|)ular. 
whose  weakness  and  inaction  have  lost  no  friends  and 
made  no  enemies.  W  ith  thes«*.  h<twever,  democracy  can 
die  as  surely  as  absolute  government  can  be  overturned 
by  a  tyrant. 

In  selecting  local,  county,  state,  and  national  leaders, 
and  those  who  are  to  represent  us  on  lay-teacher  boards 
and  committees,  we  must  fear  mediocrity  almost  as  much 
as  incapacity.  It  is  essential  to  “pass  the  honors  around” 
and  to  “get  wider  participation."  but  these  principles 
should  never  result  in  the  selection  of  second,-  third.- 
or  fourth-best  abilities  for  posts  where  first-raters  would 
be  none  too  good.  When  all  of  us.  or  any  particular 
community  or  group  of  teachers,  are  to  have  a  voice,  let’s 
be  sure  it  is  our  best  voice. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Primary  Materials 
Duplicating  Equipment 
Janitorial  Supplies 
Chalkboards  and 
Supplies 
Maps  and  Globes 
Visual  Equipment  and 
Supplies 

Cjfice  and  Library 
Supplies 

School  Papers  / 

Athletic  Goods  /i 

Art  Materials  /£) 

flags  // 


School  Seating 
School  Tables 
Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chairs 
Church  Furniture 
Stadium  Chairs 
Bleachers 
Office,  Library  and 
General  Furniture 
Filing  and  Storage 
Cabinets 

Laboratory  Equipment 
Daylight  Diffusors 
Window  Shades 
Heaters  and  Toilets 


American  Univortol 
Oack  Na.  434 


SAVE  EFFORT,  SAVE  TIME,  INSURE  VALUE 
by  making  us  headquarters  for  all  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SUPPLIES 


Share  the  satisfaction  of  hundreds 
of  other  progressive  teachers  who 
centralize  their  purchases  of  all 
school  furniture  and  supplies  here. 

Our  friendly,  experienced  staff 
has  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  your 
problems,  gained  through  years 
of  close  co-operation  with  the  na¬ 
tion’s  schools.  They  can  save  you 
considerable  time  and  effort. 


Our  large  warehouse  stocks  of 
top-quality  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  assure  you  of  prompt  deliv¬ 
ery  at  all  times. 

Keep  our  catalog  always  handy. 
You  will  find  it  a  ready 
reference  and  a  depend- 
able  index  to  all  that  is 
latest  and  best  in  mod-  \ 
em  school  equipment. 


American  Bodiferm  Audilorium  Chair 

No.  16-119 — Beauty  with  maximum 
comfort,  durability.  Automatic 
safety-fold  action.  No  pinching  or 
tearing  hazards.  Upholstery  easily 
replaceable.  Also  available  with 
safety-folding  tablet-arm. 


Writs  today  for  valuable  FREE  catalog 

Your  free  copy  of  our  latest  complete  cololog  is 
reody  for  moilino  now.  A  penny  postal  cord  will 
bring  it.  Send  today  for  this  complete  handbook  of 
Khool  furniture  and  supplies. 

Also  ask  for  new  FREE  illustroted  booklet,  "The 
Co-ordinoted  Classroom,"  by  Dorell  Boyd  Harmon. 


PROTECT  HIS  EYESIGHT 
WITH  PROPER  LIGHTING  CONDITIONS 


Protect  young  eyes  with  the  right  kind  of  light . . .  correct  color  choice  of  walls,  ceiling, 
trim  and  chalkboards  .  .  .  proper  surface  reflectance  values  .  .  .  desk  arrangement. 

Ask  to  have  a  representative  from  Public  Service  discuss  new  techniques  in  lighting 
with  your  school  board. 


